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The  Roads. 


The  White  Road  leads  to  Sonxewhere-Sure ;  the  Red 

Road  leads  away 
To  Somewhere-Certain;    likewise,    too,    the  vagrant 

Road  of  Grey. 
But  give  to  me  the  Careless  Road  that  I  with  Gipsies 
share — 

The  bright  road. 
The  right  road — 
Tlie  Road-to-God-Know3-WhereI 

We  live  within  our  little  spheres,  as  narrow  as  can 

be; 
And  so,  because  that  such  things  are,  this  road  was 

made  for  me  I 
The  Careless  Road  that  runs  to  where  my  Gipsied 
fancies  range — 

The  Lone  Rond, 
My  own  Road — 
Through  scenes  forever  strange. 

I've  walked  within  a  compassed  zone.   Convention 

by  my  side, 
With  Custom  for  my  board  and  bed,  and  Habit  for 

my  bride. 
Until  1  feel  the  maze  of  miles,  the  longing  to  explore 
The  long  road. 
The  song  road, 
I'd  tramp  for  evermore. 
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The  Gipsy  people  have  the  stars,  the  moon,  also  the 

sun; 
And  it  is  written  down  by  Fate  their  roads  shall  all 

ways  run; 
Oh,  for  the  lure  of  distances! — the  open  air! — the 
sky! — 

The  star  way. 
The  far  way, 
To  follow  till  we  die! 


Simplicity. 


Though  luxury  be  luxury. 

And  princes  change  to  kings, 
I  have  my  own  philosophy: 

The  joy  of  simple  things. 
A  kiddy  laughing  in  the  street 

Counts  more  with  me  than  all 
The  greatness  of  the  Great  Elite, 

Or  fame's  insistent  call. 

A  flower  blooming  by  the  way  .    .    . 

I  stoop  and  steal  its  scent; 
An  opening  bud  that  breaks  with  day 

And  flees  my  discontent. 
A  sparrow  with  enough  to  eat, 

A  dog  that  barks  with  glee; 
Let  all  the  Cognoscenti  meet  .    .    . 

That  bark's  enough   for  me! 

A  woman  happy  with  her  child    .    . 

I'll  stay  and  stroke  a  curl — 
Despite  that  credos  labelled   "  wild  " 

Throughout  creation  whirl  I 
A  kitten  playing  with  a  reel   .    .    . 

(How   far  and   far   away 
Was  Bonaparte,    although   a-kneel, 

From  one  sweet  child  at  play  I) 

A  western  breeze,  a-scent  with  hint 

Of  fragrant  wattle-bloom. 
Provides  me  more  than  any  mint 

With  banishment  of  gloom. 
Away  with  all  your  debonair. 

Exalted,   gilded  glee — 
Enough  for  me  to  know  and  share 

The  simple  joys  that  be  I 


The  Hill  that  Tipped  Up. 

Dear  friends  down  on  earth,  this  is  written  in 
Heaven — with  a  quill  pen  made  from  a  feather  from 
an  angel's  wing.  (I  have  a  sort  of  idea  that  the 
said  angel  used  to  be  one  of  my  sweethearts  down 
there). 

Of  course,  my  getting  here  was  logical  and 
inevitable — anybody  who  knew  me  knows  that. 
But  I  fancy  that  the  way  in  which  I  got  here  WASN'T 
logical — or  even  inevitable.  I  think  there  was  an 
element  of  freakish  accident  mixed  up  in  it  somehow, 
somewhere. 

But  perhaps  I  had  better  start  from  the  beginning. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  hillside  overlooking  a  bay.  It 
was  a  grassy  hillside — very  smooth,  but  not  at  all 
steep.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  scenery  across  the 
water.  I  looked  at  it  for  twenty  minutes — thrilled 
to  the  finger-tips  with  its  incomparable  beauty. 

Then  I  looked  down  on  the  water,  and,  remark- 
able to  relate,  I  discovered  that  the  hillside  had 
grown  steeper.  And  in  the  bay  directly  beneath  me 
I  saw  a  massive  fish  mouth  projecting,  wide  open, 
from  the  water.      It  was  a  shark  standing  on  his  tail. 

Gradually  the  hill  got  steeper.  And  I  noticed 
that  other  sharks,  all  with  their  mouths  wide  open, 
had  joined  the  first. 

The  hill  grew  steeper  still — and  the  sharks,  stand- 
ing on  their  tails,  ever  increased,  and  their  mouths 
ever  opened  wider. 

Instinctively  I  dug  my  heels  into  the  earth;  but 
the  grass  was  very  slippy. 
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Looking  down  again  I  perceived  that  the  sharks 
had  increased  to  thousands.  And  their  mouths, 
projecting  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  were 
agape  to  the  maximum  extent. 

The  hillside  steepened  still  more.  In  sheer 
desperation  I  stuck  my  finger  nails  into  the  grass 
.  .  .  but  all  in  vain;  I  felt  myself  slipping,  slipping 
down. 

I  looked  at  the  v/ater  again — indeed,  I  couldn't 
help  looking  at  it.  And  now^  I  realised  that  the 
sharks'  mouths  were  go  many  that  you  couldn't  have 
thrust  a  pointed  stick  between  them. 

In  short,  in  the  ratio  that  the  hillside  grew  steeper, 
the  sharks  increased  in  number,  and  their  mouths 
opened  wider.  And  let  me  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  their  teeth. 

Then  it  happened.  The  hillside,  which  had 
been  steep  before,  SUDDENLY  TIPPED  UP 
STRAIGHT.  I  tried  to  cling  to  the  grass,  but  it 
was  young  and  green,  and  broke  off  the  moment  I 
frenziedly  grabbed  it  between  my  fingers.  And  so, 
of  course,  I  went  to  the  bottom  .  .  .  where  the 
sharks  were  waiting. 

You  can  guess  the  rest — included  in  the  guess 
being  the  fact  that,  although  a  shark  miay  eat  a  man's 
body,  it  cannot  eat  his  soul. 

And,  say,  you  down  there,  wouldn't  you  like  mj' 
quill  pen  for  a  little  souvenir? 


The  Hunchback. 

I  know  a  little  hunchback;  he's  happy  as  can  be. 
So  think  the  folk  who  listen  to  his  glad  repartee. 
He  laughs  at  jokes  as  ancient  as  Noah's  jokes  are  old; 
You'd  never  guess  that  Fortune  to  him  was  hard 

and  cold.    .     .     . 
But,  oh,  1  note  the  sorrow  that  creeps  into  his  eye 
When  someone  else's  sweetheart  goes  lightly  tripping 

by! 

He  lives  in  ease  unbroken;  his  people's  house  is  fine 
(Far  finer  than  that  castle  we  dreamed  was  yours 

and  mine). 
The  sculptures — Ol  the  sculptures!  the  pictures! — by 

the  score! 
The  carpets — O!  the  carpets  of  some  old  Emperor! 
They     fill     my     little     hunchback     with      positive 

delight   .    .    . 
But,  oh,  the  hopeless  longing  when  Blue  Eyes  comes 

in  sight! 

There's  not  a  thing  denied  him.      Await  his  beck 

and  call 
The  sweet,  white-apron'd  servants  to  help  him,  one 

and  all. 
Each  little  wish  is  waited,  each  little  fancy  brings 
A   service   that   is   greater    than    that   bestowed    on 

kings.    .     .     . 
But,  oh,  his  aching  burden  when  many  maidens  dine, 
Their  voices  splashed  with  laughter,   their  red  lips 

wet  with  wine! 
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The  books  of  all  the  authors  are  littered  by  his  side — 
The  costliest  editions,  gilt-edged,  and  margin'd  wide. 
The  news  of  all  creation  is  given  unto  him 
From  the  furthest  of  far  corners,   from  the  world's 

remotest  rim.   .    .    . 
But,    oh,    the   grim   heart-breakings   when   She,    the 

Beauty,  bends 
To   stroke   his   hair  in   pity,    and   whisper:    "  We'll 

be  friends." 

His  points  of  view  are  taken — and  no  one  disagrees; 
The  multitud'nous  callers  see  as  His  Highness  sees. 
And  no  one  dares  to  combat  his  stupidest  remark; 
Nor     jeer     his     superstitions     emergent     from      the 

dark.    .    .    . 
But,  oh,  the  painful  heartbeats  that  pulse  within  his 

breast 
When  women's  eyes  are  shining  with  the  glory  of 

their  quest! 

He  has  all  that  Wealth  can  bring  him;  and  all  that 

friends  can  do 
Is  his  for  less  than  asking — who'd  grudge  it,  tell  me, 

who?    .     .     . 
But,  oh,  his  sadden'd  gazes,  the  yearnings  in  his  soul. 
When  the  workingman  goes  past  him  to   load  the 

wood  and  coal. 
And,  oh,  the  hurts  his  heart  has,  the  bruises,  and  the 

scars. 
When    the    poorest    man    and    maiden    make    love 

beneath  the  stars! 


The  Travelling  Home. 

A     city     building     firm     advertises     that     it     has 
portable   houses   for   sale. 


A  home  designed  for  Gipsy  folk,  to  suit  the  fancy 

free — 
Of  all  the  homes  the  travelling  home  appeals  the 

most  to  me! 
To  Hell,  I  say,  with  brick  and  stone  that  weigh  your 

spirits  down, 
And  all  the  sordid  things  that  keep  you  tethered  to 

the  town. 
I  hate  the  very  sight   of  homes   all  set  in   stodgy 

rows — 
For  me  the  home  that  shifts  about  in  preference  to 

those  I 

If  Cant  and  Custom  hem  me  in,  as  Cant  and  Custom 

do, 
I've  only  got  to  pack  my  kit,  and  turn  the  wheels 

anew! 

And   O!   1   take  the  glorious  road   that  ever  leads 
away. 

With  none  to  bid  me  hesitate,  with  nought  to  bid  me 

stay. 
O,  Joy!  the  sound  of  turning  wheels,   the  bump  of 

laden  springs, 
What  time  the  travelling  home  forsakes  the  pale  of 

tiring  things. 
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The  smoke  hangs  brown  above  your  roofs,  the  grime 

is  in  your  soul. 
And    hke    some    drab    automaton    you    pay    your 

weekly  toll. 
You  toil  your  helpless  manhood  out  in  places  murky 

mean, 
You  worshippers  of  multitudes,  you  slaves  to  Dull 

Routine. 
But  out  beyond  the  City's  marge,  and  out  across  the 

range, 
1  see  the  lures  of  Liberty,  the  pageantry  of  Change. 

Your  piles  of  brick  and  mortar  blot  from  sight  the 

shining  stars 
For  you  the  smell  of  Dagoes*  fish,  the  roar  of  crazy 

cars; 
But  where  the  travelling  home  shifts  out  I  view  the 

open  sky — 
And  O!  the  winds  that  fan  my  cheek  are  not  more 

free  than  ll 
No    smell    of    burning    fish    for    me,    Delilah's    face 

unseen ; 
Instead   the  north,   south,   east,   and   west,    and   the 

wonder-ways  between! 

How  good  to  leave  the  place  that  palls — to  pack  at 

once  and  leave 
The  things  at  which  my  heart  revolts  and  all  my 

senses  grieve. 
I  thank  this  day  the  kindly  Fates — the  thanks  my 

conscience  feels — 
That  someone  of  the  Gipsy  group   has  planned  a 

home  on  wheels! 
While  you,  beset  by  prison  bars,  pursue  your  daily 

grind, 
I'm  grateful   for  the  privilege  to   leave  such   things 

behind! 
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Ah  me!  to  travel  all  day  long  and  far  a-thro*  the 

night, 
And  then  to  wake  at  morn  and  find  a  world  of  new 

delight; 
To  leave  the  old  hates  far  astern,  frayed  friendships 

and  old  foes; 
To  breathe  the  breath  of  novelty  in  every  wind  that 

blows; 
To  leave   the   tinsel  and   the  sham,    the  creeds  of 

disrepair. 
And  take  the  road,  the  long  white  road,  that  leads 

to  God-knows-wherel 

Again  I  give  thee  thanks,   oh  Fates,  that  tend  the 

Gipsy  tribe. 
And  spread  a  world  for  me  to  rove  that  none  can 

circumscribe. 
Ah  me!  the  scent  of  gum-leaves,  and  the  bush  birds' 

simple  song 
As  sweet  as  wild  bush  honey  is,  and  long  as  life  is 

long. 
Of  all  the  homes  the  travelling  home  appeals  the 

most  to  me — 
A    home    designed     for    Gipsy    folk,     to   suit  the 

fancy-free  I 


Smoke  Drift. 


We  are  here  to-day  and  in  love  to-morrow. 

••{.  V  V-  •'{■ 

Poverty  may  be  a  sign  of  virtue,  but  it  is  more 

often  a  cause  of  vice. 

¥  ¥  ^  V 

They  tell  us  that  brains  make  money,  but  suppose 
I  were  to  affirm  that  money  often  buys  the  brains 
which  make  the  money — for  somebody  else? 

r^  •^  r^  ^ 

Many    a    man    gets    credit    for    being   heroic    and 

virtuous,  when  he  is  merely  too  cowardly  to  be  other 

than  cautious. 

¥  ^  ¥  V 

There  are  sinners  who  never  look  in  a  mirror. 
That's  why  they  never  see  the  reflection  of  US. 

V  V  •!•  •!• 

There  is  a  notice  that  the  grass  mustn't  be  trodden 
on,  but  none  to  extend  the  same  immunity  to  the 

workers.  ;ji  ;^  ;p  ;j; 

There  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked.  But  let  us  be 
thankful  that  there  is  a  lot  of  v/ickedness  for  the  rest. 

^  »ji  »fr  •!• 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  to  reconcile  the  two 

statements   to    the   effect   that   the   first   kiss   is   the 

sv/eetest  and  second  thoughts  are  best. 
*  *  *  * 

A  reformer  is  a  man  who  would  remove  a  bad 
smell  by  cutting  off  the  people's  noses. 

•ji  ^  ^  *Z* 

And  now  for  a  paradox.  Some  married  men 
went  to  the  war  to  get  peace. 

V  T*  •?•  •*• 

Laughter  is  the  froth  of  life.  You'll  never  find  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
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The  Hero  Poet. 

He  read  his  favorite  book  beneath  the  sky; 
He  wrote  a  verse  about  a  butterfly; 
He  watched  the  flashing  of  the  swallow's  wing, 
And  heard  the  thrushes  sing. 

He  saw  the  magic  of  the  opening  rose 

The  sort  that  in  a  poet's  garden  grows). 
And  oh!  it  filled  him  with  a  vast  delight 
To  see  the  lilies  white. 

He  thrilled  to  see  the  golden  sun  subside 
In  tints  by  unseen  brushes  multiplied. 
And  oh  I  the  glorious  perfume  of  the  breeze 
Brought  untold  ecstasies. 

Each  vagrant  cloud  that  blew  across  the  skies 
A  marvel  was  that  filled  him  with  surprise; 
The  leaves  that  drifted  on  the  shining  streams 
Went  coursing  thro*  his  dreams. 

The  smiling  of  a  child  upon  its  way 
Was  something  to  remember  all  the  day; 
The  prattle  of  a  baby  was  as  sweet 
As  food  the  angels  eat. 

All  nature  was  a  miracle  to  him; 
All  sounds  the  singing  of  the  seraphim; 
The  night  and  day  were  jewels  past  compare. 
And  joy  was  everywhere! 

And  where  did  he.  My  Poet,  earn  the  wage 
That  gave  him  right  to  hold  this  heritage? 
He  worked  in — ah,  a  Flero-Poet  he — 
A  bonedust  factory  I 

18 


A  Youngster's  Laugh. 

I    heard    a    youngster    laugh    beneath    my    window 

yesterday, 
The  laugh  we  grown-ups  used  to  laugh  before  we 

lost  the  way. 
No  sign  of  sorrow  in  its  sound,  but  sweet  to  have 

and  hear; 
I  thanked  the  kindly  fates  that  brought  a  priceless 

gift  so  near. 

But  in  the  flights  of  fancy  I  could  hear  the  cannons 

roar, 
I   saw   the   morning   palled   with    smoke,    the   green 

earth  red  with  gore; 
Amidst  the  scenes  of  infamy,   of  sword,   and  shot, 

and  shell, 
I  saw  mankind  to  devils  changed,  and  fruitful  lands 

to  hell. 

1  thought  me,  too,  of  broken  homes  (and  deep  was 

my  distress)  ; 
Of    tender    mothers    widows    made,    and    children 

fatherless; 
Of   hopeless   hopes,    and    dull    despair,    of   dead   in 

trenches  piled — 
But  all  the  while  I  listened  to  the  laughter  of  a  child! 

The  Wise  Man  came  and  spoke  his  thoughts.       "How 

strange,"  he  said  to  me, 
"That  children's  laughter  fills  the  place  when  men 

fight  bitterly." 
"It's  stranger  still  to  me,"   I  said,   to  Truth's  ideals 

stirr'd, 
"That  grown-ups  can  be  devils  when  a  kiddy's  laugh 

is  heard!" 
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The  Land  of  Topsy-Turvy. 

I  always  hated  the  orthodox.  Convention  was 
ever  a  rip-saw  that  scragged  across  my  nerves  when 
it  wasn't  a  broad-bladed  knife  that  stuck  into  my 
heart,  and  persisted  in  turning  round. 

One  day  in  sheer  despair  I  set  out. 

**  Somewhere,"  I  told  myself,  "  there  is  a  land 
Where  All  is  Different." 

So  I  plodded  on.  It  was  a  long  expedition.  But 
ultimately  I  reached  the  Paradise  of  My  Desire. 

Brothers  and  sisters  mine,  it  was  a  curious  land  I 
came  to.      But  it  was  a  land  I  was  loth  to  leave. 

In  that  land  the  mountains  were  down  in  the 
valleys.  The  flats  and  plains  reared  their  majestic 
peaks,  and  penetrated  like  needles  into  the  everlast- 
ing skies. 

The  rivers,  without  exception,  ran  uphill.  And  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that  there  was  more 
water  at  their  sources  than  at  their  outlets. 

I  v/as  overjoyed  also  to  see  that  the  frondage  of 
the  trees  was  in  the  ground,  while  the  roots  were  in 
the  air. 

And  I  thrilled  with  satisfaction  when  I  saw  that 
all  the  birds  were  flying  backward.  The  emu 
warbled  beautifully.  The  canary  and  the  nightin- 
gale were  as  dumb  as  the  desk  of  a  mute. 

It  was  summer  time,  and  the  snow  was  falling 
fast.  And  it  did  me  good  to  hear  that  in  winter  the 
heat  was  unbearable — so  unbearable,  in  fact,  that 
the  residents  had  to  wrap  themselves  in  blankets  in 
order  to  keep  cool. 

Furthermore,    1    liked    the   people   in    that    queer 

!?0 
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unorthodox  land.  To  lie,  they  told  the  truth;  to 
tell  the  truth,  they  lied. 

When  they  wanted  to  make  themselves  heard 
they  whispered.  When  they  wanted  to  tell  secrets 
to  each  other  they  shouted  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 

Still  more,  I  noticed  when  I  went  to  a  theatre 
that  the  audience  was  on  the  stage;  the  actors  were 
acting  down  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  And,  what 
was  still  more  satisfactory,  the  actors  had  to  pay  for 
admission,  while  the  audience  divided  up  the  rnoney. 

Needless  to  say,  I  was  one  of  the  audience. 

And  there  were  other  strange  but  er.iremely 
satisfying  circumstances. 

For  instance,  the  flowers  that  smelt  sweet  didn't; 
the  flowers  that  didn't,  did. 

Black  was  white,  and  white  was  black.  All  the 
square  things  were  round;  all  the  round  things  were 
square. 

The  wells,  instead  of  going  down  into  the  ground, 
stuck  up  into  the  air — and  the  w^ater  was  at  the  top. 

The  dogs  wagged  their  heads,  and  barlced  with 
their  tails. 

When  a  man  wanted  to  swear  at  you  he  prayed. 
When  he  wanted  to  pray  for  you  he  utilised  every 
swear-word  from  Genesis  to  Dan. 

Every  saint  was  a  sinner;  every  sinner  was  a  saint. 

The  millionaires  were  all  poor;  the  pocr  had  more 
money  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with. 

The  badly-dressed  people  wore  the  best  clothes; 
the  best-dressed  people  went  about  in  rags. 

The  politicians  voted  for  the  electors,  and  the 
said  electors  ruled  the  chairman  out  of  order. 

^  ^  'It  *T' 

I  am  going  back  to  that  topsy-turvy  land  of  mine 
to-morrow — and  what  matter  if  in  that  unconven- 
tional place  to-day  is  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  is 
to-day  I 


The  Famine. 

"  And  who  are  these  who  beg  for  food? 

Pray  tell  me  who  they  be," 
I  asked.      "  Are  they  the  utter  dronea 

Of  our  Society? 
Are  they  all  wasters  to  the  core. 
Whom  we  should  feel  no  pity  for?" 

"  Nay,  foolish  one,"  the  Wise  Man  said, 

His  lips  a  trifle  curl'd; 
"  These  people  whom  you  see,  produce 

The  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
And  now  they  are  in  Hunger's  clutch 
Because  they  have  produced  too  much  I' 
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The  Speeder-Up. 


Once  in  Sydney  it  would  have  been  ino*t 
undignified  for  a  funeral  procession  to  exceed  the 
traditional  walking  pace,  but  during  the  influenza 
epidemic  the  horses  drawing  the  hearses  and 
mourning   carriages   were   speeded-up   to   a   trot. 

A  prominent  medical  scientist  declares  that 
undoubtedly  the  influenza  scourge  w^as  a  product 
of   the    war. 

Disease  I  am  who's  talking — 

And  I  will  not  be  denied! 
In  the  old  days  you  were  walking 

With  slov/  and  solemn  stride. 
'Twas  dignity,   and  rightful — 

But  nov/  you've  got  to  haste; 
For  when  my  mood  is  frightful 

No  time  there  is  to  waste  I 

So  faster  still — and  faster  I 

You  loafing  sons  of  sin; 
For  I'm  your  Lord  and  Master 

When  demands  of  mine  begin  I 

In  olden  days  the  slower 

You  went  the  more  you  pleased 
Your  boss,  an  easy-goer — 

In  those  days — not  in  these  I 
Your  slow,   majestic  tramping 

Along  the  city  ways 
Was  there  to  give  a  damping 

To  eyes — in  olden  days. 
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But   faster  still — and   faster  I 

My  slogan  must  be  now; 
My  murdering  mood  is  vaster — 

No  loafing  I'll  allowl 

Men  dared  me  with  their  battles 

On  maggot-moving  fields. 
And  now  my  order  rattles 

With  the  bones  my  anger  yields  I 
And  you,  my  hoofed,  and  blackened 

Grim  pullers  of  the  hearse, 
I  swear  will  not  be  slackened 

Till  men  regret  their  curse. 

So   faster  still — and   faster  I — 

A  gallop  I  demand. 
No  matter  what  disaster 

Be  yours  on  either  hand  I 

From  ancient  times,  grown  hazy, 

When  you  were  wont  to  plod, 
You've  grown  too  fat  and  lazy  .    ,    . 

But  I  am  Ichabod, 
And  I  have  now  decreed  it, 

No  odds  how  swiftly  goes 
The  traffic,  you  must  lead  it 

To  where  the  poppy  grows. 

So  faster  still — and  faster! — 

Both  up  and  down  the  hill  .    .    . 

An  aeroplane — you  passed  her?  — 
BUT  QUICKER— QUICKER  STILL  I 


Thistledown. 


The  crayfish   was   travelling — backwards. 
"  Now,     there's     progress     for     you,"     said     the 
Politician. 

^  ^  '^  'f* 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  failure,"  said  the 
Optimist.  "  And  straightaway  I'll  scissor  the 
cursed  word  out  of  my  dictionary." 

He  made  the  deletion,  and  lo  and  behold!  when 
he  turned  over  the  page  to  look  for  the  word 
"  glory  "  he  found  that  it  was  missing. 

It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piece  he  snipped 

from  the  book. 

¥  y  ^  ^ 

The  difference  between  us  all  is  mostly  of  degrees- 
While  I  am  robbing  someone  else  another's  robbing 
me  I 

V  V  *^  V 

He  picked  up  a  beautiful  dead  butterfly,  and 
placed  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  volume  of  poems. 

One  day  he  opened  the  book,  and  the  butterfly 
flew  away. 

Then  he  looked  for  his  favorite  poem — and  it 
wasn't  there.  All  he  saw  was  a  blank  page  stained 
with  the  colors  of  the  butterfly's  wings. 

"i*  •!"  "I*  V 

The  chemist  produced  a  bottle — corked  and 
hermetically  sealed. 

"What  does  it  contain?"   I   asked. 

"  The  laughter  of  the  world,"  he  replied.  "  Take 
two  drops  every  morning  before  breakfast." 

Suddenly  the  bottle  slipped  from  my  fingers,  and 
broke  into  fragments  on  the  floor. 

"  Why,  it  was  empty  1"   I  exclaimed. 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  the  chemist. 
25 


1  he  Magic  Mirror. 

There  was  once  a  Nation  that  asked  the  question: 
"  Is  there  anyone  who  will  save  me?" 

Militarism  handed  it  a  sword. 

The  Church  handed  it  a  prayer-book. 

The  Politician  delivered  a  speech. 

The  Editor  of  the  Daily  Paper  wrote  a  leading 
article. 

The  Financier  said:  "  Allow  me  to  lend  you  some 
money  at  5|  per  cent." 

The  Freetrader  said:   "Abolish  your  tariff." 

The  Protectionist  said:  "Your  tariff  is  too  low; 
multiply  it  by  throe." 

The  Capitalist  said:  "  You  are  saved  already." 

The  Philosopher  wrote  an  essay. 

Then  the  Fool  came  along  and  handed  it  a  mirror. 

"  What  is  this  for?"  asked  the  Nation. 

"  Gaze  into  it,"  said  the  Fool,  "  and  you  will 
behold   your   only  saviour." 

But  a  curious  thing  happened. 

Looking  into  the  mirror,  the  Nation  saw,  not  its 
own  likeness,  but  the  reflection  of  the  Fool  I 
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Life. 


The  vulgar  dog  pursues  a-pace  the  swiftly  scudding 

tram, 
Which  most  persistently  declines  to  care  a  tinker's 

damn. 
The  cultured   canine  lets  it  pass — a   different   dog 

is  he; 
His  quarry  is  the  motor  car  of  Good  Societee. 

The  fat  man  runs  to  catch  the  boat,  and  misses  it — 

of  course. 
The  fellow  by  me  in  the  tram  is  loudly  talking  horse. 
But  no  one  talks  of  politics,   for  politics,   it  seems. 
Are    further    south    than    frozen    facts,    and    further 

north  than  dreams. 

The  flapper  flaps  her  flappy  flaps  of  red  and  white 

and  blue. 
And  makes  the  gladdest  eye  of  all  at  me — or  is  it 

you? 
The  baldhead    tries   to    look   aghast,    but   inwardly 

doth  say: 
"Oh I  God  of  Love,  put  back  the  clock,  and  give 

me  yesterday!" 

The  patriot  in  the  motor  car  he  flies  a  little  flag. 
And  hurries  to  his  city  club  to  win  the  war  with  brag. 
I  know  the  talk  is  loud  and  long,  I  know  the  whisky 

flows — 
I'm    not    a    Sherlock    Holmes — but    oh  I    that    red, 

convicting  nose  I 
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The  blowfly  bangs  the  window-pane;  he  wonders 
why  the  air 

Has  suddenly  solidified — a  happening  most  rare. 

The  butterfly  a-wings  its  way  o'er  rose  and  butter- 
cup— 

And  that  reminds  me  bitterly:  the  price  of  butter's 
up. 

The  poet  wants  to  write  a  pome,  and  rubs  his  marble 

brow, 
No  inspiration  comes — he  says:  "  Well,  isn't  that  a 

cowl" 
The   journalist    has    got    the   blues,    and    little    else 

beside; 
He's  booked  to  write  a  column — and  his  lady  waits 

outside. 

The  urchins  in   the   gutter   fight;    the  mangy   dogs 

join  in, 
And  from  a  door  there  comes  a  voice  that  sounds 

like  verbal  gin. 
The   holy   man   is   making   love   to   someone   else's 

wife — 
And   yet  we  take  most   seriously   this  hotch-potch 

thing  called  Life! 


The  Daddy  Dialogues. 

**  Does  honesty  pay,  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  so  long  as  you  keep  your  honesty 
a  secret." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  father?" 

"  I  mean,  my  son,  that  if  you  don't  keep  it  a  secret 
the  dishonest  man  will  take  advantage  of  your 
honesty  to  rob  you." 

"  But  in  that  case,  father,  wouldn't  honesty  still 
pay — I  mean,  wouldn't  my  honesty  pay  the  other 
fellow?" 

"Exactly,  my  son.  If  you  are  wise  you  will  be 
the  other  fellow;  if  you  are  honest  you  will  be 
yourself.  You  have  to  decide  between  wisdom  and 
honesty." 

"  I  think  I  will  be  a  lawyer,  father." 

"  My  son,  you  are  very  wise." 
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The  Rider. 


A  king  caine  riding  into  town, 

A  king  came  riding  in, 
And  oh  I  his  silver  saddle-gear 

Jangled  a-din,   a-din. 
The  people  doffed  their  hats  and  cheered, 

They  made  the  welkin  ring 
Until  the  echoes  flung  the  words: 

**  Long  life  to  him,   our  King!" 

The  king  went  riding  out  of  town. 

The  king  w^ent  riding  out; 
But  weighed  like  lead  within  his  mind 

Doubt,  and  the  spawn  of  doubt. 
The  cheers  were  gallant  cheers  indeed. 

Gallant,  and  gay,  and  free.    .    .    . 
But  well  he  knew  that  they  were  meant 

For  the  Man  he  could  not  be  I 
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Blind  Man's  Buff. 

A  STORY  SPOILED  IN  THE  TELLING. 

The  Blind  Man  arrived  at  the  polling  booth  in  a 
thousand-guinea  motor  car. 

No,  it  wasn't  the  Blind  Man's  motor  car;  for  he 
belonged  to  the  Working  Class — the  class  that 
builds  thousand-guinea  cars  for  the  Shirking  Class 
to  ride  in. 

In  the  ordinary  work-a-da}'  world,  so  far  as  the 
Shirking  Class  was  concerned,  the  Blind  Man  was  a 
man  of  no  account. 

Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Blind  Man's 
blindness?  It  seems  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 
story  of  the  Blind  Man's  vote. 

Ten  years  ago  Joe  Brooks,  the  Blind  Man  (only 
he  wasn't  a  blind  man  then)  worked  for  Skinflint  in 
Skinflint's  quarries. 

Skinflint  owned  all  the  quarries  in  the  muni- 
cipality. Owning  all  the  quarries,  he  v/as  able  to 
secure  all  the  gilt-edged  contracts  for  metal,  and 
waxed  exceeding  fat.  You  mightn't  be  able  to  get 
blood  out  of  stcne,  but  you  can  get  money  out  of  it, 
provided  you  own  all  the  stone  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  all  the  neighbors  want  it. 

Anyhow,  Skinflint  made  much  money;  that  is  to 
say,  Joe  Brooks  and  the  several  Bills  and  Jims  who 
were  Joe's  mates  made  the  money,  and  Skinflint 
got  it. 

And  out  of  the  money  that  Joe  Brooks  and  Co. 
made  for  him  Skinflint  bought  land  and  builded 
many  houses  thereon. 
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He  let  one  of  these  houses  to  Joe  Brooks  for 
1 3a.  a  week.  You  see,  1 3  was  Skinflint's  lucky 
number.  And  Joe  was  a  reasonable  man.  He 
reckoned  that  one  good  turn  deserved  another. 
And  since  Skinflint  was  good  enough  to  give  him  a 
job,  Joe  contended  that  it  was  only  fair  to  pay  1  3s. 
a  week  to  live  in  a  house  that  was  built  out  of  the 
money  he  (Joe)  earned  but  didn't  get. 

Joe,  as  you  will  perceive,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  mutual  identity  of  Capital  and  Labor. 

Joe  Brooks  was  a  capable  and  a  conscientious 
workman.  He  was  a  jealous  guardian  of  the  Boss's 
interests.  And  because  he  was  a  capable  and  a 
conscientious  workman,  and  jealously  guarded  the 
Boss's  interests,   the  Accident  occurred. 

The  fuse  hung  fire.  It  was  a  cheap,  and  there- 
fore inferior,  one-thread  fuse,  sold  to  Skinflint  by  a 
Big  Contractor  whose  greed  was  equalled  only  by 
his  girth. 

There  were  three-thread  fuses  in  the  market. 
These  were  essentially  safe  fuses;  for  if  a  fault  in  one 
of  the  three  saltpetre  threads  happened  to  cause  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  spark  the  other  two 
would  carry  two  other  sparks  along  to  the  heavy 
charge,  and  all  would  be  well. 

But  one-thread  fuse  was  cheaper  than  three-thread 
fuse.  And  Skinflint  was  quite  safe,  anyhow.  He 
didn't  work  in  the  quarries. 

This  day,  as  I  have  said,  the  fuse  hung  fire.  In 
such  cases  it  is  usual  to  wait  for  at  least  two  hours  to 
"  make  sure  ";  for  occasionally  a  kink  or  a  fault  in 
the  thread  will  arrest  the  spark,  or  cause  it  to 
smoulder  instead  of  "  run." 

But  Joe  Brooks  didn't  wait  two  hours.  The 
Boss's  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted.      So  he 
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started  to  take  out  the  "  tamping."  This  disturbed 
the  fuse,  and  set  the  arrested  saltpetre  rpark  on  its 
way. 

And  then  the  Accident  happened. 

A  deafening  roar,  a  flash  of  flame,  and  with  both 
came  blackness  and  insensibility  to  Joe. 

When  he  regained  consciousness  the  blackness 
was  still  around  him.  And  it  was  a  blackness  that 
neither  the  sun  nor  stars,  nor  all  the  lights  of  artifice, 
could  penetrate  or  dissolve. 

Joe  Brooks  (and  perhaps  I  should  have  mentioned 
this  before)  was  a  married  man  with  a  big  small 
family,  and,  as  you  will  readily  understand,  he  soon 
found  himself  Up  Against  It — the  "  it  *'  being 
grinding,  hopeless  poverty. 

Luckily,  however.  Skinflint  came  to  his  assistance. 
For  Skinflint  was  a  good  boss,  and,  like  Joe,  believed 
that  the  interests  of  Capital  and  Labor  were  one  and 
the  same. 

At  anyrate,  he  gave  Joe  £20,  and  notice  to  quit. 
Joe  quitted;  for,  being  a  reasonable  man,  he  realised 
that  a  blind  man  in  a  quarry  would  be  as  much  out 
of  place  as  a  fish  out  of  water. 

You  will  guess  the  rest.  And  your  guessing  will 
save  me  telling  a  very  sad  but  a  very  old  story. 

And  there  are  so  many  new  stories  waiting  to  be 
told  that  my  literary  soul  revolts  at  chronicling^'  the 
tame  and  the  trite.  Suffice  to  say  that  Joe  had  a 
hard  time,  and  was  eventually  driven  to  selling  boot- 
laces in  the  street. 

That  is  the  story  of  Joe  Brooks's  Blindness.       Now 
we  come  to  the  story  of  Joe  Brooks's  Vote. 
*  *  *  * 

The  Blind  Man  arrived  at  the  polling  booth  in  a 
thousand -guinea  car.  It  was  Skinflint's  car.  Skin* 
flint,  let  me  add,  was  the  capitalistic  candidate.     The 
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Big  Contractor  who  sold  Skinflint  the  inferior  one- 
thread  fuse  was  his  campaign  secretary. 

Being  a  compassionate  man,  the  Big  Contractor 
brought  Joe  to  the  polling  booth  in  Skinflint's 
thousand-guinea  car.  He  also  told  Joe  that  if  the 
Labor  Party  were  returned  to  power  blind  people 
would  be  given  a  pension,  and,  very  probably,  would 
not  be  permitted  to  sell  bootlaces  in  the  street.  Such 
a  thing,  he  carefully  pointed  out,  would  sap  the 
independence  of  the  individual,  and  eventually 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  just  here  I  would  like  to  effect 
a  clever  climax  by  saying  that  Joe  Brooks  went  into 
the  polling  booth,  and  there,  before  the  assembled 
officers  and  scrutineers,  voted  openly  for  the  Labor 
candidate. 

It  would  make  a  pretty  and  an  effective  story, 
wouldn't  it? 

If  I  were  writing  this  tale  for  a  magazine  of  fiction 
I  would  make  it  end  that  way,  and  the  editor,  being 
a  discerning  man  with  an  eye  for  dramatic  effects, 
would  send  me  a  cheque  for  my  story,  with  a  bit 
extra  for  the  unexpected  ending. 

But  alas!  this  is  a  etory  of  the  truth,  and — well, 
Joe  Brooks  voted  the  capitalistic  ticket,  and  an  hour 
later  was  selling  bootlaces  in  the  street. 

•<K  ^  Tr  V 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  more  to  tell,  except, 
maybe,  to  add  that  while  the  Skinflints  and  the  Big 
Contractors  who  buy  and  sell  one-thread  fuses  still 
drive  about  in  their  thousand-guinea  cars  the  Joe 
Brookses,  this  case  notwithstanding,  don't  seem  to 
be  nearly  as  numerous  as  they  used   to  be. 

Presumably  there  comes  a  time,  sooner  or  later, 
when  even  a  blind  man  can  see. 


Odd  Moments. 


A  whiff  of  roses  from  the  past; 

A  gleam  of  laughing  eyes; 
A  glimpse  of  colors  on  a  mast 

On  seas  where  Mem'ry  flies. 

A  recollected  word  or  two 

That  changed   our  courses  twain, 

Ordained  for  us  the  things  we  do, 
In  gladness  or  in  pain. 

A  picture  that  we  can't  forget, 

No  matter  how  we  try; 
A  star  that  some  odd  moment  set 

For  us  to  follow  by. 

A  face  that  passed  us  in  the  street: 

A  word  we  chanced  to  hear 
That  shaped   the  pathways  of  her   feet — 

And  changed  a  man's  career! 

OI  peacocks'  tails  in  Paradise; 

Oh,  sizzling  souls  in  Hell; 
We  count  the  gain,  the  sacrifice, 

And  tell — well,  who  can  tell? 

Odd  moments  .    .    .   Look  a-down  the  past, 

Afraid,  or  unafraid. 
And  see    (we  turn   aglee — aghast)  — 

Of  them  our  lives  are  made! 
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Definitions. 


A  lawyer  is  a  man  who  settles  his  own  differences 
out  of  court. 

A  philosopher  is  a  man  who  sagaciously  opines 
that  if  things  were  different  they  wouldn't  be  the 
same. 

A  philanthropist  is  often  Bill  Sikes  troubled  with  a 
conscience. 

A  logician  is  a  man  who  would  rather  draw  an 
analogy  than  a  winning  ticket  in  Tatt's. 

A  Tory  journalist  is  a  man  who  can't  distinguish 
between  the  hand  of  Fate  and  the  hand  of  Fat. 

A  gentleman  is  often  a  man  who  gets  corns  on  his 
hands  from  watching  other  people  w^ork. 

A  statistician  is  a  man  who  can  prove  anything  by 
multiplying  it  by  1 0,  and  looking  wise  at  the 
remainder. 

An  Individualist  is  a  man  who  makes  the  most 
of  an  opportunity — after  a  lot  of  other  people  have 
put  it  in  his  way. 

A  capitalist  is  a  man  who  takes  what  he  doesn't 
deserve,  and,  therefore,  deserves  what  he  doesn't 
take.  Considering  that  he  takes  the  lot,  there 
oughtn't  to  be  any  mystery  about  this  paragraph. 
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The  great  Socialist   Leader,   who  was   struck   down 

by  the   hand  of  a   Jingo   assassin   in  Paris  in    1914, 

in  the  midst  of  his  labors  to  prevent   war. 

Hats  off  to  him,   the  mighty  friend  of  peace, 

Who  saw  beyond  the  doors 
Where  Common  Understanding's  visions  cease; 
Saw  further  in  the  hour  of  his  release 

Than  kings  or  emperors. 

Hats  off  to  him,  who  heard  above  the  din 

Of  factions  red  with  blood 
The  message  of  salvation   enter  in; 
Who  saw  the  bloodless  wars  that  men  might  win, 

Inspired  by  brotherhood. 

Hats  off  to  him.      Let  half-wild  people  rend 

With  modern  fang  and  claw; 
But  he,  he  looked  around  the  bloody  bend 
And  saw  a  light  beyond  the  loathsome  trend 

Hell-vomited  of  war. 

Hats  off  to  him.      For  in  his  death  we  see 

A-through  the  smoke  and  flame 
The  need   of  social  saviours  such  as  he — 
Hats  off  to  him;  let  Immortality 

Enscroll  his  sacred  name. 
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The  Mansion. 


It  was  my  unsophisticated  day — the  day  on  which 
I  give  myself  up  to  visions  and  render  dalHance  to 
ideals. 

As  I  walked  into  the  City  I  saw  a  carpenter,  a 
painter  and  a  plasterer  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  a  magnificent  mansion. 

These  men  were  excelling  themselves  in  their 
different  capacities.  Out  of  an  ugly  motley  of  raw 
material  Beauty  shaped  itself  with  every  tap  of  the 
hammer,  with  every  whisk  of  the  brush,  with  every 
movement  of  the  trowel. 

And  I  was  glad. 

"  Now,"  I  said  to  myself,  **  the  Carpenter,  the 
Painter,  and  the  Plasterer  will  be  supremely  happy. 
They  will  soon  take  up  their  abode  in  this  mtansion 
which  is  the  product  of  their  skill." 

I  even  went  into  details. 

"  One  of  them,"  I  said,  "  will  have  the  east  side 
of  the  mansion,  and  look  across  the  entrancing 
beauties  of  the  ever-changing  harbor. 

"  Another  will  ensconce  himself  in  the  north  end, 
and  behold  the  glorious  vista  of  the  garden-dotted 
heights. 

"  The  other  will  establish  himself  in  the  south 
end — and  what  sights  of  the  city  will  be  his  at 
morning  and  at  eve!" 

TTiree  months  later.  It  was  my  cold-sensed, 
practical,  matter-of-fact  day — the  day  when  I  look 
the  world  in  the  face  and  see  the  grinning  skull 
behind. 
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I  saw  the  Carpenter,  the  Painter,  and  the  Plasterer 
slouch  tiredly  down  a  narrow  dirty  street  in  Woolloo- 
mooloo.  They  went  into  a  terrace  of  tumble-down 
dwellings.  These  dwellings  were  their  homes — or, 
rather,  they  were  the  homes  they  paid  rent  for  to  the 
man  who  owned  the  mansion  the  Three  had  helped 
to  build. 

And  twenty  minutes  later  1  saw  the  man  who 
owned  the  tumble-down  dwellings  drive  away  from 
the  front  of  the  mansion  in  a  luxurious  motor  car. 

I  asked  the  Gatepost  point  blank  w^hat  it  all  meant. 

"  Well,  these  men,"  said  the  Gatepost,  "  must  be 
satisfied  to  build  mansions  for  others  while  they 
themselves  live  in  hovels,  otherwise  they  wouldn't 
do  it.  And  the  others  must  also  be  quite  satisfied, 
or  they  wouldn't  let  them  do  it." 


When  Sussex  Street 
is  Still. 

When  the  shroud  of  gloom  has  gathered  down  on 
the  long,   grey  dismal  streets. 

And  out  Irom  the  blocks  of  black  and  brown  the 
last  late  light  retreats; 

When  the  traffic's  hum  forsakes  the  mart  till  the 
morning  maze  appears; 

When  the  day  has  ceased  to  break  its  heart,  and 
has  wiped  away  its  tears; 

When  the  rush  and  roar  have  died  away  with  the 
sirens*  screeching  shrill, 

Then  along  its  length  I  like  to  stray — when  Sussex- 
street  is  still. 

Then  I  know  that  the  men  who  deal  in  shares,  and 
gambling,  win  or  lose, 

Have  done  for  a  while  with  the  "bulls"  and  "bears," 
and  the  latest  vulture's  ruse; 

I  am  glad  when  the  night  is  starred  and  pearled, 
plus  the  Milky  Maze's  glare, 

And  every  wolf  of  this  fierce-fanged  world  has  gone 
to  his  midnight  lair; 

Then  I  know  that  Truth  will  reign  a  while  in  the 
silent  hours  to  thrill — 

Yet  the  ghosts  walk  by  in  single  file — when  Sussex- 
street  is  still. 
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Here's  peace  at  last  for  the  weary  mind  with  figures 

and  files  obsest. 
When  the  Day  has  drawn  its  spangled  blind,   and 

lies  on  its  couch  of  rest; 
When  the  rattling  carts  have  ceased  to  ply  thro'  the 

germ-infested  dust. 
And  wearied  horses  in  stables  by  for  a  few  short 

hours  are  thrust; 
When   the  noisy  'phones  have  ceased  to  call  their 

omens  of  good  or  ill, 
Comes  a  hush  that  holds  mine  heart  in  thrall — when 

Sussex-street  is  still. 

They  are  savage  t'here  in  the  quest  for  gold — and  it 

must  be  even  so; 
The  only  creed  they  were  taught  to  hold,  and  the 

only  creed  they  know 
Is:  grasp  and  grasp,  and  grasp  full  well  in  the  long 

grey  streets  of  pain. 
It's  the  creed  of  Hate,   the  creed   of  Hell,   but  the 

creed  that  men  ordain — 
Their   souls   are   hammered   and   powdered   fine   in 

Trade's  great  clanging  mill; 
And   yet  I   feel  they   are   mixed   with   mine — when 

Sussex-street  is  still. 

To-morrow  the  street  will  throb  again,  and  its  people 

lie  and  cheat 
In  the  mightj'  marts  of  goods  and  grain  where  the 

Business  Kings  compete. 
To-morrow  the  weak  will  seek  the  wall,  as  the  weak 

must  always  do; 
But  one  shall   rise  with  another's  fall,   and   the   old 

fierce  fight  renew! 
So  let  them  worry,  or  laugh,  or  weep,  aye,  and  lead 

what  life  they  will — 
But  it's  good  to  know  that  the  big  wrongs  sleep  when 

Sussex-street  is  still. 


Nature  and  the  Unnatural. 

Just  now  there  are  few  nicer  things  knocking 
about  than  the  weather. 

Days  of  green  and  blue — the  greenness  splashed 
with  a  thousand  tints.  Every  garden  a  little  Eden 
in  itself.  Every  hillside  doing  its  best  to  keep  the 
bees  busy,  and  to  render  fragrant  each  gentle 
vagrant  breeze. 

Even  the  staid  old  Moreton  Bay  figs  somehow 
look  different.  They  have  grown  a  denser  foliage; 
they  have  assumed  a  brighter  garb  of  green. 

And  everywhere,  contemporaneously  with  the 
upward-running  sap,  the  birds  are  inflating  their 
throats  with  song.  Singing,  trilling,  whistling, 
cooing,  twittering — you  never  heard  such  a  concert! 
And  my!  what-oh  for  the  new  shades  of  bronze,  and 
red,  and  yellow  that  adorn  each  breast,  or  tail,  or 
wing! 

Yes,  Nature  is  having  her  gala  day  in  and  around 
this  city  where  I  dwell. 

But  in  and  around  this  selfsame  city  rage  poverty 
and  distress. 

A  flower  bursts  into  bloom — and  a  kiddie  cries 
for  bread! 

A  bird  sings  a  song  of  love  and  joy — and  a  mother 
wipes  a  tear  from  her  eye! 

A  perfumed  breeze  stirs  the  leaves  of  yonder  tree 
— and  its  pleasant  drone  is  intermingled  with  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  sobs! 
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A  Moreton  Bay  fig  puts  on  a  new  gown — and  a 
strong  man  helplessly  watches  his  toes  peep  through 
his  dilapidated  boots! 

A  sparrow  darts  beneath  a  ridge-cap.  A  dove 
nestles  under  an  eave.  Each  is  the  occupier  of  a 
comfortable  home — and  a  landlord  calls  to  tell  a 
striker  that  he  and  his  family  must  quit! 

We  have  spent  thousands  of  years  trying  to 
improve  on  Nature.  And  now  a  bird  sings  and  a 
flower  blooms  while  our  hearts  are  filled  with  woe  I 

Seemingly  w^e  have  a  lot  to  learn  yet;  or,  maybe, 
a  lot  to  un-learn. 


My  Millionairess. 

Oh!  I  was  the  son  of  a  plumber's  son,  and  a  plumber 

myself  was  I, 
Who  earned  his  crust  as  best  as  he  could  though  all 

might  seek  to  deny. 
*Twas  a  hard,  hard  life,  and  a  Hell-spewed  life,  and 

my  bed  was  often  a 
Bench  in  the  park,  or  a  cave's  recess  where  the  fat 

fleas  sleep  all  day. 

I  earned  the  cash  that  was  possible — and  a  trifle  it 
was,   I  swear; 

For  there  was  little  to  do,  indeed,  with  ironmongery- 
ware! 

So  1  walked  the  streets,  and  1  trudged  the  tracks — 
and  often  with  empty  guts 

(That's  a  vulgar  word,  1  must  confess;  but — well, 
there  are  always  "buts"). 

No  job  I'd  got  for  many  a  day,  and  a  hungry-gutted 

man 
Was  I  (that  vulgar  word  again — sure  it's  me  for  the 

pedant's  ban!)  ; 
No  job  I'd  got,  and  I  wanted  food — and  I  wanted  it 

God-damned  bad 
(Vulgar  again — oh  mercy  me!  what  schooling  have 

I  had!). 
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And  then  I  met — OI  the  Golden  Girl — the  girl,  I  do 

declare. 
Whose  dad — and   a  generous  dad  was  he — was  a 

multi-millionaire. 
She  said:  "  I  like  your  hair,  your  eyes — your  come- 

and-kiss-me  eyes, 
That  tell  the  Truth,  all  reckless  of  what  may  be  your 

guileful  guise." 

And  she  said:   **  I've  yearned  for  a  Man  like  you, 

though  you  may  a  plumber  be; 
You  are  just  the  Man  whom  the  Fates  designed  for 

the  likes  o'  girls  like  me. 
Come  straight  to  my  mansion — come  at  once,  and 

bring  your  irons  twain; 
But  I  swear  by  the  Gods,  and  the  Super-Gods,  you'll 

never  use  them  again!" 

And  I  went  with  Her,  the  Golden  Girl,  I  went  to  Her 

mansion  fine; 
I  went  with  Her  in  Fler  motor  car,  with  Her  dear 

hand  clasped  in  mine; 
I  went  with  Her  *neath  the  silver  stars,  and  a  honeyed 

laugh  she  laugh'd.    .    .    . 
And  then  my  mother  said:  "  Awake!  for  you've  got 

to  look  for  graft!" 


Revelation. 

I  weltered  in  the  infamy  of  infamies  untold; 

1   wore   the   robes  that  Judas  wore,    and   took   the 

Judas  gold; 
My  soul  within  the  market-place  was  marked  '*  for 

sale" — and  sold! 

I  saw  My  Brother  in  the  mire  and  muck  of  misery; 
I  saw  him  wrestle  with  the  fiends  who  would  not  let 

him  be; 
I  saw  it  all  from  first  to  last — and  revelled  in  my 

glee. 

I    saw    a    freeman-born    in    chains;    I    heard    them 

clanking  thro' 
The  days  and  nights  unceasingly,   and  nothing  did 

I  do 
Except    to    cheer    his    torturers,    and    spit    at    him 

"  Boo-hoo." 

I  saw  the  Scarlet  Sisters  in  the  blue  electric  sheen; 
I  saw  her  who  Madonna  was  become  a  Magdalene — 
And  oh!  I  smiled  a  satyr's  smile,  unpitying,  unclean. 

I    saw   the   public   houses   spew   their   wrecks,    their 

drunken  hags; 
I  saw  the  sordid,  shameful  slums,  the  broken  boots, 

the  rags — 
And  all  1  said  was:  "Serve    em  right,  the  blarsted 

scallywags." 
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I  ran  a  cold  blade  through  a  man  who  never  did  me 
wrong; 

I  chuckled  as  his  gurgling  blood  gave  out  a  shudder- 
song — 

And  when  it  trickled  round  my  feet  my  laugh  was 
loud  and  long. 

1  saw  the  super-sufferings,  disguised  and  undisguised; 
I  felt  a  joy  that  up  till  then  I  never  had  surmised — 
And  then  1  really  knew  that  I  was  Trul}'  Civilised  I 


Who  Should  Have  Laughed? 

The  crowd  laughed  tremendously  at  the  fat, 
panting,  bald-headed  old  man  as  he  hurried  to  catch 
his  train. 

His  cheeks  were  fat,  florid,  and  flabby.  He  had 
a  double  chin.  The  perspiration  streamed  from  his 
face. 

And  to  make  him  more  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  the 
crowd,  he  had  bandy  legs — so  bandy  that  his  brief- 
bag  banged  hard  against  one  of  his  screwed  knees 
as  he  ran — or,  rather,  wobbled  like  a  fat  gander,  or 
a  fat  hog  at  the  show. 

The  engine  whistled  just  as  he  reached  the  plat- 
form gate,  and  it  was  only  by  a  superhuman  effort 
that  he  scrambled  on  the  end  of  the  first-class 
carriage  as  it  moved  out. 

The  crowd  laughed  more  heartily  than  ever,  and 
the  memory  of  that  old  fat  fellow  in  a  hurry  lasted  to 
provide  internal  merriment  for  days  and  days. 

But  that  old  chap,  despite  his  fatness  and  his 
absurdity,  had  HIS  laugh,  too.  For  he  was  a  big 
business  man,  and  was  exploiting  the  laughing  crowd 
hand  over  fist.  He  was  selling  them  shoddy,  and 
charging  them  20  per  cent,  more  for  it  than  the  real 
article  was  worth. 

And  they  were  too  stupid  to  realise  it.  Being  too 
.stupid  to  realise  it,  naturally  they  were  too  stupid 
to  prevent  it. 

Now  I  wonder  whose  laugh  ought  to  have  been 
the  loudest — the  fat  man's  or  the  crowd's? 
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He  read  the  old-time  copy-books,  and  did  as  they 
advised 

(The  other  day  his  bankruptcy  was  widely  adver- 
tised!). 

"  Be  true  to  one  who's  true  to  you,"  he  read  the  line, 

of  course 
(But,  all  the  same,   1  see  his  name  is  mentioned  in 

divorce!). 

"  Sir,   save  your  pence,   the  pounds  will  come,"   he 

read   (and  yet  no  car 
Upholstered   fine  is  his,   nor  does  he  smoke  a   fat 

cigar). 

"  Economy's  the  thing,"  he  read.      He  stooped  to 

grab  a  pin    .    .    . 
A  late  toot-toot  .    .    .    Now  mind  the  step  when  the 

doctor  lets  you  in! 

A  star  fell  through  the  silent  night.      I  watched  it  as 

it  fell. 
And    said    "  Alack!"    likewise,    "  Alas!    a    soul   has 

cheated  Hell." 

And  then  I  thought  another  thought.      I  dipped  it 

deep  in  gall, 
And  shaped  it  into  words  which  said   "  there  is  no 

hell  at  all!" 

Oh,   copy-books!   oh,    motto   books! — my  dear  old 

boyhood   friends — 
I'm   glad   to   know  your   publishers   make   splendid 

dividendsl 
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The  City. 


A  man  from  the  bush  wants  to  know  my  opinions 
of  the  city. 

Well,  it's  a  difficult  question.  Perhaps  the 
easiest  way  out  of  the  trouble  is  to  let  me  tell  of 
what  happened  yesterday. 

I  saw  a  luxurious  blue  and  gold  silk-cushioned 
motor-car  gliding  noiselessly  along — and  a  poor  old 
woman  in  rags  and  tatters  hurriedly  getting  out  of 
its  w^ay. 

I  saw  Mademoiselle  Moneybags  step  out  of  that 
elegant  car  and  float,  a  radiant  dream  of  well- 
nourished  beauty,  into  the  tony  dress  emporium  to 
purchase  a  hundred-guinea  gown.  And  down 
w^here  the  street  gre'w  narrow  and  mean,  at  a  second- 
hand shop,  I  saw  a  haggard,  thin-faced  girl  with  her 
face  against  the  window,  gazing  wistfully  but  hope- 
lessly at  a  plain  print  skirt.  It  was  ticketed  one- 
and-a-penny. 

I  inhaled  the  perfume  of  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
where  the  flame  trees,  and  the  jacarandas,  and  the 
lilies  and  the  roses  were  in  bloom — and,  at  the  same 
time,  I  sniffed  the  odor  exuded  from  a  Dago  fish 
shop. 

I  saw^  a  policeman  serving  a  summons  on  a  hard- 
working man  with  a  large  family  because  he  had 
failed  to  register  his  dog.  And  across  the  block  the 
secretary  of  the  Company  for  the  Exploitation  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  was  presenting  the  company's 
yearly  balance-sheet.  It  disclosed  a  clear  profit  of 
£150,000,  and  another  £100,000  was  cleverly 
hidden  in  the  reserves.  The  policeman  ?'dded  that 
it  was  a  scandal  the  way  dogs  were  being  kept 
unregistered,  and  it  would  have  to  be  stopped. 
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I  saw  a  low-browed  mental  nonentity  motoring 
down  to  his  private  yacht — and  1  saw  a  marble- 
browed   philosopher  driving  a   rubbish  cart. 

I  saw  two  boys  arrested  for  tossing  a  pair  of 
pennies — and,  in  the  exquisitively-upholstered  club- 
room  opposite,  thc^  President  of  the  Company  for 
the  Exploitation  of  Widows  and  Orphans  was  taking 
the  odds  to  £1000  that  a  certain  horse  wouldn't  win 
the  Melbourne  Cup. 

I  saw^  a  hungry  vagrant  (a  vagrant  because 
society  made  him  one)  lugged  off  to  jail  for  stealing 
a  loaf  of  bread — and  down  at  Robbem  and  Co.'s 
the  chief  director  was  busily  negotiating  for  the 
monopolisation  of  the  country's  wheat. 

1  saw^  a  w^ashed  and  combed  and  be-ribbonrd 
poodle — fat  and  stupid — being  taken  for  a  walk  by 
a  maid  paid  for  the  purpose — and  I  saw  an  intelligent 
mongrel  fossicking  in   an  ash-tin   for  a  bone. 

And,  when  night  came  down  on  the  city,  I  heard 
the  holy  bells  of  the  cathedral  a-chime — and  in  the 
shadows  of  the  costly  edifice  saw  Delilah  plying  for 
trade. 

And,  a  few  hours  later,  I  saw  the  President  of 
the  Company  for  the  Exploitation  of  Widows  and 
Orphans  and  the  chief  director  of  Robbem  and  Co. 
motoring  home  from  the  theatre  and  an  expensive 
supper  to  their  palatial  suburban  homes.  And  I 
saw  a  poet  and  an  artist  looking  for  a  bed.  They 
had    threepence   between   them. 

My  opinions  of  the  city,  brother  bushman? 
Well,  there  are  some  things  too  big  and  puzzling  and 
contradictory  to  have  any  opinions  about. 

Besides — but  why  not  consider  again  the  paradox 
of  that  be-ribboned  dog  and  the  outcast  but  intelli- 
gent mongrel  fossicking  for  a  bone? 

For  in  that  paradox  is  contained  the  meaning  of 
the  city. 


The  Leaners. 

It  seems  decreed  that  men  must  have 

Some  thing  on  which  to  lean, 
No  matter  be  it  weak  or  strong, 

Or  tainted,  much,  or  clean. 
Some  lean  upon  the  thing  called  faith, 

Some  lean  upon  the  ghosts 
Of  other  men — who  in  their  day 

Leaned  hard  against  the  posts! 

Some  lean  upon  philosophy. 

Some  on  a  woman's  love. 
Some  lean  upon  the  hopes  that  soar 

To  Heaven  up  above. 
Some  lean  upon  another's  hate — 

As  bitter  deeds  have  shown. 
Some  lean  upon  another's  strength — 

But  few  upon  their  own. 

Some  lean  upon  the  books  they  read. 

Some  on  the  leaf  they  smoke. 
Some  lean  on  old  John  Barleycorn, 

Some  lean  upon  a  yoke. 
Some  lean  upon  their  infamy — 

A  leaning  most  abhorr'd; 
But  they  lean  worse  than  hopelessly 

Who  lean  upon  a  sword! 
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unera 

I  must  say  that  I  rather  enjoyed  standing  there  on 
the  pavement  and  watching  my  funeral  go  by. 
Perhaps  the  novelty  of  it,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
appealed  to  me.  For,  although  a  man  can  often 
have  a  lot  of  many  things,  he  can't  often  have  a 
funeral. 

1  was  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  procession 
wasn't  a  long  one.  1  w^as  also  glad  to  see  that  many 
of  the  people  who  professed  to  be  my  best  friends 
when  I  was  alive  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence, 

I  was  equally  pleased  to  notice  that  some  of  the 
people  who  didn't  seem  to  cotton  on  to  me  very 
much  in  the  years  gone  by  were  marching  behind  the 
hearse.  They  didn't  say  much,  but  they  looked 
genuinely  grieved.  I  felt  like  leaving  the  footpath 
and  going  over  to  grasp  them  by  the  hands.  1  sort 
of  got  the  idea  that  I  owed  them  an  apology. 

I  was  also  glad  to  see  that  the  undertaker  was 
happy.  For  I  remember  that  1  was  always  grieved 
at  an  undertaker's  tears.  The  weeping  looked  so 
sordidly  professional. 

From  an  opened  window  a  woman  looked  out. 
She,  too,  didn't  weep.  She  just  gazed  at  the  pro- 
cession with  stony,  staring  eyes.  She  was  religious, 
and  I  suppose  she  believed  in  Hell. 

At  the  tail  of  the  funeral  was  a  dog.  There  is 
always  a  dog  everywhere.  I  recognised  him  as  the 
best  and  most  faithful  dog  I  ever  owned.  When  the 
procession  got  blocked  at  an  intersection  he  pointed 
his  funny  little  nose  to  the  skies  and  howled — a  long, 
plaintive  howl,   like  that  of  a  lost  soul. 

I  went  across  and  patted  him  on  the  head.  The 
pat  cheered  him  up,  and  wagging  his  tail,  he  trotted 
off  behind  my  corpse. 
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Their  Points  of  View. 

The  Poet  gazed  across  the  landscape. 

"How  beautiful!"  he  exclaimed.  *'  How  I  wish 
that  I  could  build  upon  it  the  castle  of  my  dreams!" 

"  That  land  is  worth  only  two  pounds  a  foot 
to-day,"  said  the  Land  Agent.  "  But  in  five  years' 
time,  when  the  tramway  is  built,  and  the  roads  con- 
structed, it  will  be  worth  ten." 

"  I  must  set  about  establishing  a  corner  shop," 
said  the  Business  Man,  "  for  between  two  pounds 
and  eight  pounds  there  are  many  profits." 

"  I  must  get  a  church  built,"  said  the  Ecclesiastic; 
"  for  if  land  values  rise  from  two  pounds  to  ten  in 
five  years  there  w^ill  be  many  souls  to  save." 

"  I  shall  apply  for  a  hotel  license,"  said  the 
Publican;  "  for  the  difference  between  two  and  ten 
will  fill  the  bar-room  till." 

"  I  must  become  a  prominent  citizen,"  said  the 
Prospective  Politician;  "  for  where  there  are  increas- 
ing values  there  are  increasing  votes." 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  Poet,  "  that  1  have  made 
a  mistake.  What  I  took  to  be  a  poem  is  merely  a 
business  prospectus." 


The  Storm. 


It's  rough  to-night  at  Hell's  Delight, 

Hate-frenzied   on   the  bar 
The  ocean  swirls,  and  fiercely  hurls 

Its  challenges  afar. 
The  ship  beats  thro'   the  Devil's  brew. 

The  froth  of  salted  stings — 
The  world's  unrest  made  inanifest — 

The  bitterness  of  things! 

The  night  lies  black  across  her  track; 

No  single  scrap  of  sky 
Reveals  a  star  remotely  far 

For  her  to  follow  by. 
The    captain's    eyes   bespeak    surprise 

And   direful   memories 
That  come  to  him  who  fights  the  grim. 

Black  battles  of  the  seas. 

The  thunder  growls,  the  tempest  howls. 

And  lifts  the  stinging  spray; 
Athwart  the  gloom,   like  swords  of  doom. 

The  thrusting  lightnings  play. 
She's  riding  now  upon  the  brow 

Of — now  she's  in  the  dip — 
Oh,    hear   the   strain — again — again! — 

Now  hear  the   fateful   rip! 

Say,  will  she  do  the  journey  thro' 

Or  will  the  heroes'  bones 
Sink,  sink  below^,  where  such  things  go 

To  waiting  Davy  Jones? 
Maybe,  maybe;  I  cannot  see 

The  ship,  the  storm,  the  foam. 
Nor  hear  the  din   .    .    .    for  I  am  in 

An  easy  chair  at  home! 
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Twixt  Us  and  the  Gatepost. 

Charity  uncovers  a  multitude  of  sins. 

V  V  ^t*  V 

Modern  finance  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of 
not  giving  the  Devil  his  Jew. 

^  ¥  ¥  ¥ 

There  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  And  it  will 
continue  to  be  there  so  long  as  falling  down  is  easier 
than  falling  up. 

•*•  •!•  ^  "!• 

"He  died  worth  a  million";  but  the  newspaper 
omitted  to  mention  that  he  lived  worth  nothing  at  all. 
V  *  -v  * 

We  hear  altogether  too  much  about  the  length  of 
the  Law's  arm,  and  altogether  too  little  about  the 
length  of  its  ears. 

¥  V  V  * 

Political    economy,    as    it    is    understood    to-day, 
seems  to  be  the  science   of  economising  on  what's 
left  after  the  politicians*  salaries  are  paid. 
*  *  *  * 

"  Rats  to  your  objection  to  gambling,"  said  the 
Sport;  "  if  you  could  make  a  thousand  pounds  by 
backing  a  sure  thing  you  would  do  it  without 
hesitation." 

"  But,"  rejoined  The  Other  Bloke,  "  if  1  were  to 
back  a  sure  thing  it  wouldn't  be  a  gamble." 
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Back  O'  Sunset. 

"  What  do  they  know  of  England  who  only 
England  know?" 

So  w^rote  Rudyard  Kipling.  And  I  often  stand 
aghast  at  the  ignorance  of  city  people  where  the 
Great  Outback  is  concerned. 

They  don't  know  Australia.  They  know  only 
Sydney,  or  Melbourne,  or  some  of  the  other  coastal 
cities  or  towns. 

Ask  any  man  of  the  first  thousand  you  meet  in 
George-street  about  Abdul  and  his  camels,  and  the 
odds  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  he  will  think  you  are 
talking  about  a  coffee-colored  country  across  the 
seas. 

Yet  Abdul  and  his  inelegant  "  hunchies  "  are  an 
essentiality  of  life  on  the  lone,  level  lands  that 
stretch  av/ay  back  o'  sunset,  and  afar  into  the  remote 
Queensland  that  the  Sydneyite  occasionally  hears  of, 
but  doesn't  know. 

Abdul,  superficially,  at  anyrate,  is  a  character  as 
picturesque  as  his  lop-sided  "  camu-els  "  are  ungainly 
and  uncanny. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  he  insists  on  preserving 
his  nationality  and  individuality.  He  lives,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  conformity  with  the  customs  of  his 
country — whether  that  country  be  Afghanistan, 
Turkey,   or  India. 

He  worships  his  own  gods,  smokes  in  a  fashion 
traditionalised  by  immemorial  time,  eats  his  country's 
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food,  cooked  in  his  country's  way,  and  in  camp — 
which  is  mostly  a  dingy  and  uninviting  camp — wears, 
as  to  the  manner  born,  his  wide  white  pantaloons, 
¥  ¥  ^  ^ 

There  was  once  a  belief  to  the  effect  that  only 
what  are  embracively  referred  to  as  "  Afghans" 
could  properly  manage  the  camel.  There  was  a 
superstition  that  '*  Hooshta  "  had  to  be  issued  from 
a  brown  face,  and  that  only  Abdul  of  the  Ganges,  or 
the  Afghanistan  hills,  could  efficiently  load  the 
hunch-backed  creature,  and  sew  the  piece  of  hide  or 
leather  on  its  burden-tormented  sides. 

But  those  old  ideas — like  most  old  ideas — have 
long  ago  been  exploded.  For  to-day  some  of  the 
best  "  hunchy  "-persuaders  in  Never-Never  Land  are 
Australians — w^ith  the  Desert-stare  in  their  eyes,  but 
with  a  great  understanding  in  their  brains.  In  fact, 
they  can  do  more  with  the  camel  than  Abdul  can. 
•V  ^  ¥  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
lack  the  seeming  romance  of  the  men  of  swarthy 
skin.  True,  they  fit  in  with  the  camel,  but  somehow 
or  other — looking  at  the  position  from  the  poetic, 
and  not  from  the  White  Australian  point  of  view^ — 
the  camel  doesn't  seem  to  quite  fit  in  with  THEM. 

I  have  an  idea  that  the  chopstick  ought  to  be  used 
by  a  Chinaman ;  that  a  cocktail  ought  to  be  absorbed 
by  an  American;  and  that  a  cigarello  ought  to  be 
smoked  by  my  lady  of  the  black  Castillian  eyes. 

Similarly,  1  can't  help  associating  Abdul  and  the 
lop-sided,  sprawling  quadruped  which  tramps  the 
sandy  "  pads  "  from  Bourke  and  Broken  Hill  to 
vague  destinations,  east  of  which  the  blood-red  sun 
goes  down. 


In  the  Bird-Shop. 

There  was  something  of  wonderment  and  annoy- 
ance when  the  new  bird  was  placed  on  a  perch  in 
the  centre  of  the  shop  window. 

It  was  a  big  white  cockatoo — the  sort  of  bird 
that,  as  a  rule,  is  so  sociable.  But,  strangely  enough, 
it  refused  to  talk  to  the  other  birds  of  the  shop — 
and  be  it  understood  that,  because  of  it  being  a  bird- 
seller's  shop,  there  were  hundreds  of  them  there. 

Naturally  the  cockatoos  of  the  silent  one's  kind 
were  the  most  indignant,  for,  obviously,  if  one  of 
one's  own  species  adopts  an  exclusive  attitude  the 
adoption  poetulates  an  unjustifiable  vanity,  or  an 
unfriendliness  beyond  the  pale  of  reason. 

"  He  is  a  snob,"  said  the  bullfinch. 

"  He  is  a  cad,"  said  the  parrot. 

"  He  is  a  traitor  to  his  tribe,"  said  the  yellow- 
crested  cockatoo. 

"  He  is  ignorant  of  all  the  accepted  codes  of 
common  decency,"   said  the  rosella. 

"  He  is  a  silent  joke,"  said  the  jackass. 

"  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  unthinkable  thoughts," 
said  the  magpie. 

"Maybe  he  is  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  how 
China  eggs  are  laid,"  said  the  old  hen  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  labelled  a  pullet). 

"  Possibly  he  is  dumb,"  said  an  old  rooster, 
diplomatically. 
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"  And,  after  all,  he  may  not  have  anything  worth 
8a3ang,"  said  a  pouter  pigeon,  with  just  a  hint  of 
cynicism. 

Just  here  the  silent  cockatoo,  losing  its  patience, 
said:  "  In  your  foolishness  you  fail  to  perceive  that  I 
am  not  alive,  that  I  am  merely  a  stuffed  exhibit,  and, 
therefore,   couldn't  talk  if  I  tried." 

Please  don't  ask  me  how  the  stuffed  cockatoo 
which  couldn't  talk  DID  talk. 

My  business,  in  this  particular  instance,  is  to  tell, 
not  to  explain. 


Two  Patriots. 


He  "  cornered  '*  what  the  people  had  to  eat, 

And  on  it  put  a  price 
In  keeping  with  his  greed  aind  his  deceit; 

THAT  was  HLS  "  sacrifice." 
He  gave  a  hundred  pounds  to  help  the  sick 

Across  the  far-flung  foam. 
What  time,  through  lack  of  food,  grew  very  thick 

The  poor  and  sick  at  home. 

Another  gave  a  chare  of  what  he  made 

By  stress  of  daily  toil; 
He  had  not  by  his  grasping  greed  wayledd 

The  wine  and  corn  and  oil. 
He  gave  his  little  share,  and  gave  it  free; 

A  wish  went  with  it,   too. 
A  patriot  is  one — well,  let  me  see: 

I  think  HE  was,  don't  you? 
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Definitions. 


War — a  cannibal  with  ten  million  stomach*. 

Peace — the   interval   between   war's   courses. 

The  profit  system — a  cunning  device  by  the  use 
of  which  the  robber  doesn't  necessarily  have  to  use 
a  revolver. 

The  Trust — a  combination  of  philanthropists  who 
believe  in  the  share  system.  That  is  to  say,  they 
share  the  lot,  and  the  community  shares  what's  left. 

Honesty — what  many  of  us  would  consummate  if 
we  had  the  opportunity. 

Opportunity — what  many  of  us  would  get  if  we 
were  honest. 

The  Literary  Critic — a  man  who  paints  the  lily 
with  a  tarbrush,   and  is  pained  to  find  it  black. 

The  Diplomatist — a  man  who  doesn't  say  what 
he  means  lest  he  be  accused  of  meaning  what  he 
says. 

The  Tory  Reformer — a  man  who  starts  out  from 
nowhere  to  do  nothing,  and,  having  done  it,  gets 
back  to  where  he  started. 

Modern  Science — the  difference  between  killing  a 
man  with  a  club  and  killing  him  with  a  gun  that  fires 
a  hundred  shots  a  minute. 
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Selecting  a  Staff. 

Now  and  again,  like  most  journalists,  I  get  the 
idea  that  1  ought  to  start  a  newspaper  of  my  own. 
Perhaps  some  day  the  temptation  will  prove  too 
strong,  and  then  my  paper  will  be  an  established  fact. 

At  anyrate,  I  have  my  staff  selected,  for  there's 
nothing  like  having  one's  plans  prepared  early. 
Also,  it  is  always  advisable  to  be  keen  on  details: 
for  it  is  the  details  that  count. 

I  am  going  to  appoint  "  Pro  Bono  Publico  " 
editor.  He  has  had  such  a  lot  of  practice  that  he 
must  be  a  success.  True,  he  is  mostly  a  myth,  or, 
rather,  one  of  the  staff  of  a  Tory  paper;  but  thtit 
won't  matter.  Anyhow,  it  will  be  a  daringly 
original  change  to  have  a  newspaper  edited  by  a 
myth.  And  if  he  happens  to  be  a  journalist — well, 
■o  much  the  better. 

**  Mother  of  Ten  "  will  be  the  editress.  Admit- 
tedly, he  is  a  fat,  old  bald-headed  man.  But  that 
won't  matter  so  long  as  he  can  cook,  and  knows  how 
to  prevent  children  from  getting  the  whooping 
cough.  And  never  having  been  a  mother  he  will 
naturally  know  all  about  babies. 

I  think  I'll  make  "  Indignant  Taxpayer  "  chief-of- 
ataff;  for  there  is  nothing  like  having  an  indignant 
person  about  a  newspaper  office.  He  supplies  the 
"  ginger  "  necessary  for  a  really  militant  organ,  and 
if  his  indignation  is  genuine  it  probably  means  that 
he  is  paying  some  of  our  taxes,  as  well  as  his  own. 
And,  really,  I  can't  think  of  a  better  recommendation 
than  that. 

Then  there  is  the  "  Poor  Widow."  I  don't  quite 
know   where    to    place    HIM.      But   possibly    I    will 
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make  him  understudy  to  "  Mother  of  Ten."  Per- 
haps— one  can  never  tell — it  will  be  a  case  of  love 
at  first  sight.  And  one  of  my  life's  desires  has  been 
to  see  an  old  bald-headed  man  married  to  another 
bald-headed  man.  The  affinity  would  be  so  per- 
fect that  they  couldn't  do  other  than  be  happy  ever 
afterward. 

I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  I'll  make  "A  Worker" 
sub-editor.  It'll  give  the  paper  "  tone "  and 
**  prestige  "  to  be  sub-edited  by  a  capitalist  and  a 
profiteer.  Besides,  as  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
capitalist  and  the  profiteer,  the  appointment  will 
show^  that  I  am  broadminded.  Furthermore,  I 
might  want  to  negotiate  a  little  loan  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds.  And  that's  where  "  A  Worker  " 
will  come  in  handy. 

And  then  there  is  "Anxious."  I  scarcely  know 
where  to  place  HIM.  "  An  Inquisitive  Reader  "  and 
"  Old  Subscriber  "  come  in  the  same  category.  But 
they  are  «o  well  known  to  the  reading  public,  and  so 
tremendously  popular,  that  I  feel  I  must  squeeze 
them  in  somewhere.  Ditto  in  regard  to  "  Patriot  " 
and  "  A  Soldier's  Sister." 

But  as  both  of  the  latter  are  identical  with  "  Pro 
Bono  Publico,"  "A  Worker,"  and  "A  Mother  of 
Ten,"  perhaps,  after  all,  my  difficulty  will  not  be  as 
serious  as  it  first  appears. 

At  anyrate,  I  feel  sure  that  my  paper  will  be  one 
of  the  worst  on  record.  Consequently,  it  will  be 
sure  of  a  big  circulation.  Also,  it  ^vill  be  one  of  the 
most  untruthful  and  unscrupulous  papers  ever  pub- 
lished (how  could  it  help  being  so,  with  such  a 
staff?).  But  that  won't  worry  me.  For  the  more 
scandalously  untruthful  it  is  the  more  it  will  be 
believed  and  respected. 


The  Primary  Producer. 

The  Primary  Producer,  he  yakkers  all  the  year — 
No  time  to  waste  on  laughter,  no  time  to  ahed  a  tear. 
Its    mostly    always    drought-time,    and    if    it    isn't 

drought 
It  rains  like  (dash,  oh  printer),  and  promptly  flood* 

him  out. 

The  Primary  Producer,  he  sweats  like  Billy-oh 

To  make  the  wheat  and  pumpkins  and  other  items 

grow, 
To  cut  the  hay  and  stack  it,  to  husk  and  crack  the 

corn — 
Behind  the  **  jack  "  at  night-time,  before  the  "  jack  " 

at  morn  I 

The  smut  gets  in  the  wheat-crop,  or,  failing  that,  the 

rust, 
And  much  of  what  he  booked  on  goes  up  in  crimson 

dust. 
The  cattle  get  the  pleuro,  the  grass  seeds  spoil  the 

wool — 
I  tell  you  what,  of  troubles  the  farmer's  life  is  full. 

He's  up  before  the  dawning,  a-groping  in  the  rain 
For  Nugget's  missing  collar  or  Dobbin's  rusty  chain; 
He's  poking  in  the  corners,  as  wild  as  wild  can  be. 
And  striking  many  matches — for  it's  too  dark  to  see. 
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He  bumps  his  shins  on  boxes  that  someone  left 

around, 
And  then  he  seeks  the  paddock,  and  ploughs  the 

sodden  ground. 
And  when  the  sun,  a-weary,  sinks  down  behind  the 

hill 
Out    somewhere   in    the    paddock    you'll    find    him 

ploughing  still. 

At  10  o'clock  he's  feeding  the  horses  one  by  one; 
Maybe  at,  say,  eleven  his  work  is  nearly  done. 
And   then  next  morning  early,   before  the   planets 

wane. 
Out  over  those  same  boxes  he  barks  his  shins  again  I 

And  when  his  toil  is  over,  and  when  the  crop  is  in, 

It's  only  then,  I  swear  it,  his  troubles  do  begin! 

For  down  in  Sydney,   Melbourne,   or  Adelaide,   or 

Perth, 
Some  combine  buys  his  product  for  half  of  what  it's 

worth  I 


A  Little  Look  at  the  World, 

Occasionally  1  stand  back  six  feet  from  the  world, 
and  have  a  good  look  at  it.  I  watch  it  roll  by,  and 
am  delighted,  or  amused,  or  greatly  grieved — jiwt 
as  the  circumstances  may  be. 

F'rinstance,  I  perceive  that  it  is  a  mighty  and 
unforgivable  infraction  of  etiquette,  or  convention, 
or  habit  to  carry  a  naked  billiard  cue  in  a  tram,  or 
boat,  or  train. 

It  must  be  in  a  case.  This  case  fits  the  cue  neatly, 
or  vice  versa;  but  everybody  knows  that  the  case 
contains  a  billiard  cue.  The  fact  is  obvious  to  even 
the  most  unsophisticated  passenger. 

The  player  knows  that  he  is  carrying  a  cue,  and 
everybody  knows  that  he  knows  that  everybody 
knows.  But  still  the  camouflage,  the  deception,  the 
habit,  must  be  persevered  with. 

Then  there  is  the  beer-bearing  habit. 

On  a  Saturday  night  the  Dignified  Person  geta 
into  the  tram,  or  boat,  or  train.  He  carries  a  heavy 
handbag.  It  is  quite  obvious  to  all  that  the  bag  ia 
filled  with  bottled  beer.  In  fact,  you  can  hear  the 
bottles  rattle.  That  bag  sounds  like  a  brewery. 
But  nobody  minds.      Everything  is  in  order. 

A  little  later  another  individual  enters.  He  has 
no  handbag.  But  a  bottle  of  beer  protrudes  from 
his  pocket — one  bottle  only. 

And  straightaway  that  individual  is  regarded  as 
a  rake,  as  a  lost  soul.  And  the  most  shocked  person 
in  the  assemblage  is  he  who  has  ten  bottles  hidden 
in  his  handbag. 
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Logically  the  man  who  is  carrying  ten  bottles  in 
his  handbag  against  the  one  bottle  openly  carried  in 
the  other  fellow's  pocket  should  be  deemed  ten 
times  more  culpable  than  the  single-bottled  indi- 
vidual. But  he  isn't.  Instead,  he  poses,  and  is 
looked  upon,  as  a  Highly-Respectable  Person.  He 
ia  the  Emblem  of  Etiquette,  the  Personification  of 
Good  Taste,  the  Living  Token  of  Great  Sobriety,  the 
Incarnation  of  All  the  Highest  Virtues. 

Moral — well,  what  is  the  use  of  moralising  in  such 
a  peculiar  old  world! 


How  I  Died  Both  Young 
and  Old. 

I  am  up  in  Heaven.  And  looking  back  on  my 
life  down  there  on  earth  I  realise  more  vividly  than 
ever  that  I  didn't  get  a  fair  deal.  I  was  deceived 
by  the  clocks  and  watches  of  the  world.  Not  that  it 
mattered  then,  or  matters  now,  for  1  am  distinctly 
better  off  where  I  am.  Indeed,  this  after-life  would 
be  a  fraud  and  a  futility  if  the  opposite  were  the  case. 

All  the  same,  1  can't  help  thinking  of  that  queer 
happening  down  below. 

You  see,  I  was  living  my  life  in  the  usual  hum-drum 
way.  There  were  meals,  and  work,  and  sleep,  with, 
now  and  again,  the  plucking  of  a  flower  by  the  way. 

There  were  60  seconds  in  a  minute,  60  minutes  in 
am  hour,  24  hours  in  a  day  (counting  the  night  in), 
seven  days  in  a  week,  four  weeks  in  a  month,  and 
12  months  in  a  year. 

The  clocks  and  watches  kept  tab  on  time.  They 
all  travelled  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  until — well, 
until  I  had  left  30  dinkum  years  behind  me. 

Then  the  queer  happening  started.  The 
machinery  in  all  the  timepieces  in  the  world  com- 
menced to  speed  up.  The  hands  gradually  travelled 
around  the  circles  faster  and  faster. 

It  wasn't  long  before  I  could  SEE  the  minute 
hands  revolving  I  Later  on  I  could  SEE  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  hour  hands  I 

Eventually  the  hour  consisted  not  of  60  minutes, 
but  of  60  seconds — that  is,  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
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time  standards,  before  the  clocks  and  watches 
quickened  up. 

Ultimately  the  hands  revolved  so  rapidly  that  I 
died  of  old  age  a  few  hours  after  passing  my  30lh 
birthday. 

It  was  a  curious  happening  indeed.  And  the 
still  more  peculiar  thing  about  it  all  was,  that  the 
clocks  and  watches  got  their  move  on  for  ME  only. 
I  was  the  only  person  aware  of  their  accelerated 
speed.  1  must  have  a  chat  with  St.  Peter,  and  see 
if  he  can  explain  the  phenomenon. 

But  I  suppose  he  will  tell  me  that  I  am  darned 
lucky,  pointing  out  that  I  would  have  been  a  long 
time  getting  to  Heaven  if,  instead  of  speeding  up, 
the  clocks  and  watches  had  slowed  down. 


Potted  Meat. 


Remembering  the  sins  of  Private  Enterpriic, 
what's  wrong  with  declaring  Hell  a  necessary  com- 
modity? 

Don't  be  too  ready  to  sneer  at  the  viewpoint  of 
others.  Possibly  the  fly  on  the  ceiling  wonder* 
why  the  man  on  the  floor  is  walking  upside-down. 

After  all,  it  can  be  laid  down  as  a  pretty  general 
rule  that  no  man  is  quite  as  bad  as  he  would  like 
to  be. 

A  conscience  is  often  an  excuse  for  not  doing 
what  we'd  do  if  we  really  had  one. 

i  believe  that  Precedent  is  mostly  the  legal  estab- 
lishment of  the  fact  that  some  damfool  lived  a  long 
time  ago. 

To  the  young  novelist:  Don't  say  there  is  nothing 
to  write  about.  Remember  that,  according  to 
Biblical  authority,  the  world  was  made  out  of 
nothing.  True,  the  finished  job  isn't  much  of  a 
success;  but  there  is  a  darned  lot  of  it. 

Probably  why  Orthodox  Morality  isn't  a  regenera- 
tive power  in  the  land  to-day  is  because  it  is  too 
busy  looking  at  the  bare  leg  to  notice  the  barer 
cupboard. 

A  hero  is  often  a  man  who  is  too  cowardly  to  be 
anything  else.  In  other  words,  the  danger  that  lies 
ahead  isn't  half  as  terrible  as  the  monotony  that 
lurks  behind. 

Convention  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  prefers  a 
straight  hat  oa  a  crooked  woman  to  a  straight 
woman  under  a  crooked  hat. 


The  Public  Hoardings. 

There  are  people  who  have  a  fierce  hatred  of 
hoardings.  The  startling  colors  and  announcements 
outrage  their  sense  of  harmony,  and  overpower  their 
conception  of  truth. 

But  to  me  the  hoardings  are  a  continual  source  of 
delight.  In  fact,  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them, 
and  few^er  prosaic  houses  along  the  city  routes  I 
travel. 

1  think  I  like  the  theatre  posters  best.  They  are 
so  sparklingly  alive,  and  the  girls  are  all  so  amazingly 
beautiful.  I  remember  one  heroine  with  a  yellow 
face  and  a  glorious  wealth  of  the  greenest  hair  you 
ever  saw.  She  used  to  look  at  me  with  big  soulful 
eyes  of  the  purest  pink. 

Eventually  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  I'm  sure 
that  I  would  have  eloped  with  her  some  dark  night 
had  not  the  billposter  come  along  and  covered  her 
over  with  a  green  cow  that  wore  a  blue  tail. 

Naturally  I  hated  that  cow,  and  chuckled  with  joy 
when  she,  in  turn,  was  hidden  behind  a  poster  depict- 
ing a  soap  which  was  so  good  that  it  would  wash  the 
wickedness  out  of  a  sinner's  soul.  At  least  the 
reading  matter  inferred  as  much,  and  I  suppose  the 
firm  that  made  the  soap  ought  to  have  known. 

it  also  entertains  me  muchly  to  read  that  all  the 
many  whiskies  advertised  on  the  hoardings  are  the 
purest  and  best  in  the  world. 

I  am  pleased  further  to  learn  that  every  brand  of 
boot  is  better  than  every  other  brand,  and  that  every 
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other  commodity  advertised  in  big  letters  is  without 
a  rival  for  purity,  excellence,  and  all  the  remaining 
virtues. 

All  the  same,  there  is  a  tinge  of  sadness  in  my 
satisfaction,  for  my  thoughts  persist  in  drifting  back 
to  that  girl  with  the  yellow  face  and  the  green  hair. 
True.  1  have  since  seen  some  ladies  with  green  faces 
and  yellow  tresses,  and  with  nice  blue  teeth  showing 
through  black  lips;  but  somehow  they  never  made 
the  same  romantic  appeal.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
1  like  green  hair  best. 


A  Story  of  Varying  Values. 

Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Brown's  trip  to  the 
Blue  Mountains? 

Brown  was  a  son  of  the  Plains,  and,  being  an 
impressionable  sort  of  a  chap,  the  majesty  and 
magnificence  of  the  mountains   "  got  "   him. 

He  stood  on  the  edge  of  one  of  those  little  railed- 
in  lookouts,  and  gazed  with  protruding  eyes  at  the 
vastness  and  the  color  of  the  canvas  that  stretched 
out  before  him. 

Gradually  he  developed  a  sense  of  physical  and 
mental  depreciation.  He  felt  smaller.  Ultimately 
he  felt  insignificant. 

"  And  yet  this,"  he  exclaimed,  "  is  only  a  speck 
in  the  world,  and  the  world  itself  is  merely  an  atom 
in  the  universe!" 

Brown  stood  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  he  realised 
that  if  he  didn't  shut  his  eyes  and  get  away  quickly 
he  would  disappear  into  nothingness. 

Still  appalled  by  the  mightiness  of  what  he  had 
seen,  he  made  his  way  to  the  boarding-house, 
which  was  set,  as  the  advertisement  declared, 
amongst  awe-inspiring  scenes,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
that  was  tremendously  salubrious. 

On  his  arrival  Brown  still  felt  small,  but  a  trifle 
bigger  than  half-an-hour  previous. 

There  was  a  cat  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  It  was 
an  innocent  and  harmless  cat — the  sort  of  cat  created 
by  the  Almighty  to  be  kicked. 

Brown  kicked  it — and  he  kicked  good  and  hard. 
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Immediately  he  felt  bigger  and  better.  And  for 
good  reason,  for  by  kicking  the  cat  had  he  not 
demonstrated  his  superiority?  The  mountains  were 
greater  than  he,  but  he  was  greater  than  the  cat. 

Of  course,  the  cat  felt  humiliated,  for  although  a 
cat  is  destined  to  be  kicked,  it  hates  to  be  kicked. 
And  this  cat  which  was  kicked  by  Brown  felt  a  sense 
of  insignificance — of  a  weakness  that  was  absolutely 
painful. 

Puss  slunk  out  to  the  back.  There  were  two  small 
birds  on  the  lawn.  Silently  but  surely  the  cat 
sneaked  along  and,  making  a  tiger-like  spring, 
secured  one  of  the  birds. 

Instantly  her  sense  of  insignifance  vanished.  She 
had  shown  her  superiority  over  the  bird  by  eating  it. 

The  other  bird,  flying  away,  became  conscious  of 
ITS  inferiority.  Cats  were  greater  than  it.  Very 
well,  it  would  adjust  the  proportion  and  perspective. 

A  worm  was  wriggling  across  a  little,  muddy  path. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bird  seized  the  worm 
and  swallov/ed  it.  And  in  that  moment  its 
superiority  was  established. 

You  see,  the  mountains  were  greater  than  the 
man,  the  man  was  greater  than  the  cat,  the  cat  was 
greater  than  the  bird,  the  bird  was  greater  than  the 
worm.  But  the  worm — poor  unfortunate — repre- 
sented the  dead  end.      It  was  greater  than  nothing. 


Concerning  the  Calamity  of 
Friendship. 

It  seems  a  hard  and  ungrateful  thing  to  say,  but 
there  conies  a  time  when  every  reasoning  man  must 
become  utterly  tired  of  his  friends. 

Personally,  1  believe  that  our  friends  are  often  our 
greatest  enemies;  our  enemies  our  greatest  friends. 

For,  after  all,  friendship  is  mostly  a  conspiracy  of 
condonation.  It  is  blind  to  our  faults  and  failings. 
It  magnifies  and  patronises  our  virtues. 

The  result  is  that  we  look  at  ourselves  through  the 
eyes  of  our  friends,  and  weigh  our  traits  and  capa- 
bilities on  scales  that  are  faked  by  the  lingers  of  a 
mistaken  generosity. 

In  the  eyes  of  friendship  our  imperfect  actions 
assunrie  all  the  glory  of  perfection;  our  feats  are  the 
fruits  of  High  Olympus;  our  philosophy  is  warp'd 
and  woof'd  of  the  divine. 

And  so  we  become  deluded  into  a  belief  of  our 
own  omnipotence.  In  return,  we  fill  our  friends 
v/ith  a  similar  delusion. 

Ol  the  ideals  we  could  formulate  and  aspire  to  if 
it  were  not  for  our  friends  assuring  us  that  we  are 
gods  in  human  form. 

OI  the  heights  we  could  scale  if  it  were  not  for 
our  friends  telling  us  that  we  have  already  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  perfection. 

If  I  were  asked  to  propound  a  prayer  for  sinners 
and  saints  alike  it  would  be  something  like  this: 
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Give  us  this  day  a  multitude  of  enemies  whose 
thoughts  are  vipers'  fangs,  and  whose  words  are  the 
stings  of  scorpions — aye,  give  us  enemies  without 
number,  so  that  their  antagonism  will  put  us  on  our 
mettle;  so  that  their  sneers  will  render  us  determined 
to  correct  our  faults;  so  that  their  rivalry  will  fire  us 
with  ambition  and  purge  us  of  the  egoistic  content 
which  is  the  joke  and  the  tragedy  of  our  lives.  And, 
above  all,  give  us  this  day,  and  every  day,  the  knack 
of  looking  at  ourselves  through  the  glasses  of  our 
foes. 


Romance  and  Reality 

SHE:  V/hat  a  glorious  night  I  The  stars  trans- 
cendently  a-sparkle  in  the  eternal  arch  of  Heaven. 

A  wind  blowing  from  gardens  a-bloom  with 
violets — carrying  to  us  a  fragrance  unforgettable. 
A  wind  bringing  us,  also,  the  scent  of  roses  and  the 
haunting  music  of  a  love-song  as  old  as  love  is  old, 
and  as  sweet  as  love  is  sweet. 

The  silvery  moonlight  shining  down  through  the 
beautiful  Moreton  Bay  figs,  and  filigreeing  and  fret- 
working  the  footpaths  with  patterns  that  could  be 
conceived  only  in  the  mind  of  God. 

V  "J*  V  ^ 

HE:  The  same  old  night — only  more  so.  The 
usual  old  stars  shining  in  the  same  old  way — in  the 
way  they  were  meant  to  shine,  and  as  they  can't  help 
shining,  in  any  case. 

A  wind  blowing,  as  it  was  intended  to  blow,  from 
somewhere  over  the  Bondi  sewer,  and  redolent, 
besides,  of  a  dead  dog  just  across  the  street. 

A  wind  which,  in  agonising  addition,  brings  along 
the  metallic  insults  and  innuendoes  from  a  cheap 
pianola  out  of  tune,  and  played  by  a  pirate  and  sand- 
bagger  who  doesn't  know  a  bar  of  music  from  a  bar 
of  soap. 

A  pallid,  consumptive,  apologetic  moon  doing 
business  up  where  it  ought  to,  and  the  unsightly, 
impoverished  fig-trees  doing  their  very  darndest  to 
hide  from  human  eyes  the  spectacle  of  cigarette 
butts  and  empty  paper  bags. 
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The  Harvest. 


In  the  East  End  of  London  the  streets  are  filled 

with  hollow-eyed  women  and  children. A   cable. 

For  centuries  of  highly-vaunted   creeds, 

And  seas  of  midnight  oil. 
Here  is  the  bitter  harvest  of  our  deeds — 

The  old  reward  of  Toil! 
Here  is  the  fruit:  The  clothe-less  and  unfed — 

The  apex  of  our  pride! — 
The  barefoot  children  crying  out  for  bread. 

And  mothers  hollow-eyed. 

The  mills  are  grinding  grain  all  night  and  day; 

The  tireless  shuttles  spin; 
The  pistons  in  the  fact'ries  sweep  and  sway. 

And  grimy  miners  win 
From  out  the  hot  intestines  of  the  earth 

Wealth  for  the  lauded  kings — 
But  lo!  the  children  from  their  humble  birth 

Are  stomach-stinted  things. 

Ten  blades  of  wheat  are  grown  where  only  one 

Was  made  to  grow  before; 
Invention's  looms  have  marvellously  spun 

Store  overlaid  on  store 
Of  warp  and  woof  in  cunning  shape  and  shade: 

For  what? — To  be  denied 
To  children  empty-bellied  and  afraid. 

And  women  hollow-eyed. 
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Along  the  blossomed- bordered  country  roads 

The  costly  motors  fly; 
But  down  in  shambling  Poverty's  abodes 

The  little  children  cry. 
This  is  the  harvest  of  the  centuries 

For  Him,  the  Christ  Who  Died: 
A  multitude  of  starvelings  at  the  knees 

Of  mothers  hollow-eyed  I 


A  World  of  Philanthropists. 

What  a  righteous  and  obliging  world  this  is,  to 
be  sure! 

Wherever  I  go,  wherever  1  look  or  listen,  I  find 
evidences  of  its  virtue  and  its  philanthropy. 

I  read  my  morning  newspaper,  and  find  somebody 
offering  me  bargains  beyond  compare. 

Here  is  a  land  and  commission  agent  with  a  farm 
to  practically  give  away.  It  will  grow  everything. 
The  soil  is  splendid.  The  views  are  sublime.  It  is 
a  Paradise  of  pigs  and  poultry.  And  the  size  of  the 
pumpkins  is  equalled  only  by  the  size  of  the  profits. 

And  the  agent  is  just  bursting  with  anxiety  to  sell 
it  to  me  for  a  few  paltry  hundreds,  when  plainly  it  is 
worth  a  thousand  pounds  if  it  is  worth  a  penny. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  a  business  returning  a 
clear  profit  of  £20  a  week.  Yet  he  is  willing  to  sell 
me  a  half  share  for  £10. 

Here  is  a  draper  offering  me  goods  innumerable 
at  less  than  half  of  what  he  paid  for  them. 

Here  is  a  man  wanting  to  sell  me  a  £750  motor 
car,  "  practically  new,"  for  £100. 

Here  is  a  jeweller  offering  to  sell  me  a  gold  watch 
for  35  shillings — when  the  gold  alone  in  it  must  be 
worth  double  that  at  least. 

And  on  the  public  hoardings  I  see  other  evidences 
of  this  world-wide  philanthropy. 

The  best  bacon,  the  sublimest  soap,  the  boskerest 
beer,  the  wonderfullest  whisky,  the  most  miraculous 
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"  movies,"  the  prettiest  plays,  and  the  most  infal- 
lible of  medicines  are  offered  me  at  prices -that  surely 
must  be  leaving  the  vendors  in  irretrievable  debt. 

Also  I  am  offered  at  least  half  a  dozen  papers  all 
of  which  have  the  largest  circulation,  and  whose  news 
is  the  most  reliable  and  up-to-date.  These  boons 
are  procurable  at  a  penny  each. 

Yes,  verily,  it  is  a  good  and  a  brave  and  a 
generous  world,  but — 

Well,  I  wonder  what  were  policemen  invented  for. 


I  Wonder. 


Did  an  old,  fat  baldhead  ever  fail  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  a  pretty  girl? 

Have  the  coal  proprietors  ever  blushed  at  the  size 
of  their  dividends? 

Was  there  ever  a  man  absolutely  certain  that  he 
could  distinguish  between  temptation  and  oppor- 
tunity? 

On  the  racecourse,  is  it  money  that  makes  the  mare 
go,  or  the  mare  that  makes  the  money  go? 

Did  the  young  philosopher  who  remarked  that  he 
thoroughly  understood  women  ever  reach  for  his 
mirror  when  he  desired  to  gaze  at  the  features  of  a 
fool? 

Should  we  poke  borak  at  the  tortoise?  He  gets 
where  he  wants  to,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that 
he  never  wants  to  get  far. 

If  the  fools  of  the  world  were  wise,  and  the  wise 
men  were  fools,  would  the  fools  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference? 
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Street  Corner  Chums. 

I  meet  her  at  the  corner  of  the  street 

As  I  go  to  my  den, 
And  all  day  long  her  passing  smile  emd  sweet 

Weaves  haloes  round  my  pen. 
We  meet  each  morn  and  never  dare  to  speak, 

But  nod  and  hurry  by 
From  day  to  day,  from  week  to  weary  week, 

And  comrades  wonder  why. 

Ah,  she  is  young,  and  fair  to  gaze  upon. 

And  from  my  priestly  face 
All  marks  of  last  night's  revel'ry  have  gone 

And  never  left  a  trace. 
We  know  the  disillusionment  that  come»— 

The  gold  that  turns  to  brass. 
And  so  remain  idealistic  chums 

Who  merely  smile  and  pass  I 
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I  lie  awake  in  bed  o*  nights 

To  hear  the  starting  trains — 
And  OI  I  love  the  fancy-flights 

My  Gipsy  Star  ordains! 
The  trains  start  north,  and  south,  and  wc«t; 

And  then  I  hear  the  call. 
For  every  one  of  them  is  best — 

And  I'm  riding  in  them  all! 

I'm  passing  now  a  village  where 

1  wish  my  life  were  spent, 
For  I  know  that  hamlet  has  no  care, 

But  only  great  content. 
The  healthy  youngsters  throng  the  way. 

As  happy  as  can  be; 
For  though  'tis  night  to  me,  'tis  day — 

For  Fancy  MUST  be  free  I 

I'm  going  up  a  mountain  now, 

And  now  across  a  plain. 
Both  north  and  west — I  don't  know  howl — 

(That  fancy-flight  again  I) 
And  Ol  the  smell  of  burning  leaves 

And  the  fragrance  of  Bush  flow'rs! — 
Small  wonder  that  the  memory  grieves 

My  later  daylight  hours  I 
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And  now  I  see  the  sheep  that  browse 

On  grass  divinely  green; 
And  now  I  see  the  peaceful  cows — 

The  peacefullest  I've  seen. 
The  old  plough-horse  is  also  there, 

And  looks  supremely  wise; 
Philosophies  forever  stare 

From  out  his  quiet  eyes. 

And  so  I  wander  on,  remote 

From  multitude  and  mart — 
What  though  I'm  bound  to  sadly  note 

I'm  in  the  city's  heart  I  .    .    . 
The  trains  start  north,  and  south,  and  west; 

And  then  I  hear  the  call. 
For  every  one  of  them  is  best — 

And  I'm  riding  in  them  all  I 


Bushmen  and  the  City. 

Naturally  1  meet  very  many  Bushmen  down  here 
in  the  City,  and,  individually  and  in  the  aggregate, 
they  provide  me  with  many  thoughts,  and  not  a  small 
number  of  puzzles. 

But,  roughly,  they  can  be  divided  into  two  classes 
— when  they  are  down  here — namely,  the  shy  and 
the  confident. 

The  shy  fellow  has  a  moral  dread  of  this  vast 
collection  of  stone,  and  brick,  and  mortar.  He 
fears  the  hurrying  and  seemingly  unfriendly  crowds. 
The  screeching,  rattling  trams,  and  the  nervy  motor 
cars  appal  him.  He  likes  to  behold  the  newness, 
the  wonder  of  it  all,  but  at  the  same  time  something 
in  his  inner-consciousness  is  ever  behesting  him  to 
flee. 

Out  in  the  Bush  every  stranger  bids  him  "  Good 
day,"  he  does  the  same  to  every  stranger;  but  here 
nobody  says  "  Good  day,"  instead  the  men  and 
women  pass  him  with  stony,  unrecognising  stares. 
He  doesn't  exist — he  was  never  born  as  far  as  they 
appear  to  be  concerned. 

He  has  walked  from  Bourke  to  Hungerford,  from 
Bourke  to  Broken  Hill,  from  Broken  Hill  to 
Wanaaring,  or  to  White  Cliffs.  They  were  all 
immensely  lonesome  tramps.  For  days  he  has 
trudged  without  seeing  a  human  face.  But,  some- 
how, he  never  felt  as  lonely  on  those  long  tramps  as 
he  does  when  he  walks  through  the  seething  crowd 
from  the  Railway  to  the  Quay  I 
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And  then  there  is  the  Confident  Bushman.  HIS 
troubles  about  your  stupendous  and  magnificent 
city! 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  rushes  in  and 
grabs  it  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  pummels 
its  ribs  with  the  other. 

He  knows  it  has  corns;  so  he  promptly  treads  on 
them.  He  knows  it  has  a  weak  heart;  consequently, 
he  draws  back  and  lands  his  right  fist  over  its  heart 
as  heavily  as  he  can. 

HIS  troubles,  indeed! 

"Garni"  he  says,  "why,  I  could  dump  you  into 
the  desert  at  the  Back  o'  Bourke,  and  you'd  be  only 
a  speck.  You  .  .  .  You  ....  to  dare  to  try  to 
intimidate  ME!"  .  .  .  And  then,  metaphorically 
speaking,  he  spits  in  its  face,  and  goes  his  way  .  .  . 
back  to  the  Sunset  Tracks  ...  or  maybe  he  chooses 
to  remain  and  essay  to  mould  it  to  the  shape  of  his 
own  heart's  desire. 


The  Unpardonable  Sin 

For  three  days  the  Old  Union  Battler  had  trudged 
across  the  plains.  His  dog,  very  old  and  very  wise, 
followed,  even  as  a  shadow  follows,  at  his  heels. 
The  sun  blazed  down  from  a  blistering  Christmas 
sky.  To  the  remotest  rim  of  the  circling  sand  the 
dust  haze  danced  and  quivered  with  the  heat.  The 
old  man's  shoulders  were  bent  with  the  weight  of 
his  heavy  swag — and  the  heavier  burden  of  years. 
His  feet  felt  as  though  they  were  encased  in  molten 
lead,  for  they  had  lost  the  resiliency  of  youth;  and 
the  hot  clinging  sand,  exacting  always,  offered  him 
no  surcease  from  the  travail  of  the  track.  His  eyes 
were  weary  with  staring  out  across  the  interminable 
distances,  and  red-rimmed  because  of  the  spiteful, 
stinging  grit  that  rose  and  savagely  assailed  them  at 
each  fitful  wind's  behest. 

Such  a  heat  and  such  an  appalling  tramp  might 
well  have  daunted  the  heart  of  even  the  strongest 
man.  But  inherent  in  the  elemental  fibre  of  the  Old 
Battler  was  that  grim  indomitability  that  made  him 
what  he  was.  Not  for  twenty  years,  and  over,  had 
he  borne  the  pains  and  penalties  of  militant  and 
uncompromising  unionism  to  now  weakly  falter  by 
the  way.  In  the  Big  Camps  of  the  'nineties,  and  on 
the  long  and  hungry  tramps  that  followed,  he  had 
learned  to  take  his  gruel  grimly  and  uncompl::;iningly. 
Let  others  "  squeak  "  or  equivocate  if  they  chose,  but 
he  would  never  fly  the  flag  of  truce  or  of  surrender, 
nor  would  he  importune  for  respite.  He  had  never 
done  it  yet;  he  would  not  do  it  now.      Which  was  all 
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very  well  in  the  abstract,  but  the  fact  remained  that 
Time  had  eaten  into  his  vitality,  and  ravaged  the 
splendid  powers  that  once  were  his  possession  and 
his  pride.  The  task  that  would  have  been  child's 
play  in  the  days  when  his  heart  was  young  now 
demanded  every  ounce  of  energy  his  wasted  frame 
possessed. 

But  the  Old  Battler  did  not  complain.  It  was 
what  the  Fates  apportioned  him;  and  he  would  take 
it  as  it  came.  Anyhow,  there  was  solace  in  the 
reflection  that  he  had  always  been  **  white  "  and 
"  straight  " — and  if  others  had  come  along  and 
garnered  the  harvest  of  his  toil,  well,  he  did  not 
begrudge  them  their  luck.  After  all,  what  other 
could  the  pioneers  expect?  Besides,  had  he  not 
given  his  only  son  an  education  that  he  himself  had 
never  the  opportunity  to  achieve?  There  had  been 
hard  times — times  when  the  seasons  were  bad  and 
jobs  were  few  and  far  between.  Still,  he  had  always 
contrived  to  scrape  together  money  enough  to  "  give 
the  boy  a  chance  " — first  in  the  shape  of  a  sound 
school  education,  and  now  a  technical  "  finishing- 
off  '*  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Broken  Hill. 

It  was  live  years  since  he  had  last  seen  his  son, 
for  a  trip  to  Broken  Hill  from  Camel  Hunch  meant 
money — even  though  he  trudged  every  inch  of  the 
80-odd  miles,  and  lived  on  beef  and  damper  on  the 
track.  But  now,  after  five  long  years  of  constant 
toil — and  an  many  years  of  economy  so  intense  that 
it  amounted  to  parsimony — he  would  see  his  boy 
again — no,  a  boy  no  longer,  but  a  youth  ripening 
into  the  young  magnificence  of  manhood.  How 
strange  it  all  seemed!  And  the  meeting  would  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  for  he  had  sent  no  word, 
had  given  no  hint  of  his  coming.  The  reflection 
intoxicated  him  as  though  it  had  been  wine.  With  a 
glow  of  pride  he  quickened  his  footsteps,   but  the 
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heavy  unsympathetic  sand  impeded  his  progress, 
and  the  hunch  and  ache  of  his  shoulders  grew 
greater  with  every  stride.  Gladly  would  he  have 
rested  half  a  day  at  the  Circular  Tank;  gladly  would 
he  have  stolen  an  hour's  midday  sleep  in  the  scanty 
mulga  shade — but  the  pride  of  fatherhood  and  the 
old  indomitability  relentlessly  urged  him  on.  So 
obsessed  was  he  that  he  unconsciously  grew  indif- 
ferent to  even  the  existence  of  the  dog,  still  follow- 
ing, like  some  incarnate  automaton,  at  his  heels. 
"  Kruger  "  could  not  understand  this  sudden  sever- 
ance of  sympathy.  To  his  canine  comprehension  it 
was  a  severance  devoid  of  cause,  and,  therefore, 
devoid  of  justification.  Deeply  he  resented  the 
inexplicable  indifference,  and  evidenced  his  disap- 
proval by  dropping  back  fifty  yards  in  the  rear. 
The  bond  of  mutual  sympathy  had  been  broken. 
And  the  dog,  unlike  the  man,  had  nothing  to 
compensate  him  for  the  loss,  and  the  pain  that  was 
its  toll. 

Sixty  glaring  miles  of  sun  and  sand  had  now  been 
left  behind.  To-morrow,  if  he  rose  early  and 
walked  hard,  would  bring  the  old  man  to  Broken 
Hill,  and  face  to  face  and  hand  in  hand  with  his  boy. 
The  years  had  been  fraught  with  unstinted  woe. 
They  had  vouchsafed  him  scanty  measure  of  joy. 
But  this  meeting-to-be  would  atone  for  all.  It  would 
be  worth  all  he  had  suffered — and  more.  It  would 
be  worth  each  and  every  sacrifice  he  had 
ungrudgingly  made. 

The  Old  Battler  pushed  his  swag  under  the  stool 
in  the  verandah  of  the  Miners'  Arms.  The  old  dog 
limped  up  and  lay  beside  it;  for  beside  it  was  his 
place.  He  watched  his  master  step  into  the  bar. 
Being  a  dog — and  a  slighted  dog,  at  that — he  wasn't 
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to  know  that  the  old  man,  in  spite  of  the  weariness 
that  racked  his  every  bone  and  sinew,  was  a-quiver 
w^ith  the  culmination  of  hopes  so  long  deferred.  He 
wasn't  to  know  that  the  old  man's  intentions  were 
to  have  a  drink,  and,  after  that,  a  wash,  a  shave,  and 
a  "clean-up"  preparatory  to  meeting  his  son.  Nor 
did  he  know  that  his  master  while  standing  at  the 
counter  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  big  strike. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  barman,  "  the  miners  have 
been  out  for  over  a  week.  They'd  win,  too,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  scabs.  The  same  old  story:  the  clerks 
and  officials  and  School  of  Mines  students  are  keep- 
ing the  mines  free  of  water  and  in  working  order. 
Only  for  that  the  owners  would  have  to  cave  in." 

The  Old  Battler  suddenly  grew  erect.  He 
gripped  the  edge  of  the  counter  with  both  hands. 
A  strange  vague  fear,  in  a  queer  subconscious  way, 
possessed  him.  But  no!  such  a  possibility  was  too 
absurd — too  utterly  ridiculous  to  entertain. 

"Are — are  the  scabs  known?"  he  falteringly 
asked. 

For  answer  the  barman  handed  him  a  printed  slip. 
It  was  a  "  black  list,"  which,  with  remorseless  but 
unerring  detail,  revealed  the  names  and  occupations 
of  those  who  had  proved  apostate  to  their  class. 

The  old  man  glanced  at  the  list.  One  swift 
comprehensive  glance  was  all-sufficient.  His 
bronzed  and  furrowed  face  went  ashen  pale.  The 
paleness  turned  to  scarlet.  His  lips  trembled.  He 
would  have  spoken,  but  his  scattered  thoughts  were 
each  an  adder's  sting.  His  muttered  words  were  as 
aloes  in  his  mouth. 

"  What,  not  drinking  your  beer?" 

But  the  old  man  ignored  the  barman's  question. 
He  flung  the  incriminating  list  across  the  counter, 
and  with   unsteady   footsteps  sought   the   open  air. 
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And  then  the  old  indomitability — all  that  made  him 
what  he  was — all  that  had  buoyed  him  up  in  his 
old-time  battles  against  the  tremendous  odds  of 
Fate — all  this  asserted  itself  once  more.  Calmly  he 
picked  up  his  swag.  Calmly  he  swung  it  across  his 
shoulders.  Calmly  he  stepped  out  into  the  street. 
And  calmly,  but  with  all  the  old  sympathy — and 
more — he  patted  "  Kruger's  "  head. 

"  It's  you  and  me  to  stick  together  now,"  he 
muttered  in  a  way  that  only  "  Kruger  "  understood. 
For  answer  the  old  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and 
affectionately  licked  his  inaster's  hand.  The  broken 
bond  had  been  restored.  The  reconciliation  was 
complete. 

And  then  the  twain,  the  old  man  and  his  dog,  not 
in  processional  order,  but  in  silence  side  by  side, 
retrudged  the  road  they  came. 


The  Lure. 


O!    from   Alpha   to   Omega — from   Beginning   unto 

End, 
I  have  seen  a  star  of  splendor  from  the  dismal  depths 

ascend. 
From  the  Silence  and  the  Shadow,  from  the  Seedling 

in  the  Slime, 
Ol  it  swung,  a  seeking  symbol,  up  to  lofty  heights 

sublime. 
Many    glow-lights    in    their    glory    overtopped    the 

mountains  tall — 
But  the  shining  Star  of  Demos  was  the  brightest  of 

them  all! 

O!  it  sent  the  First  Man  groping  from  the  corner  of 
his  cave; 

To  his  patient  path  of  progress,  lo!  a  glorious  glow 
it  gave; 

Aye,  and  as  it  swung  resplendent,  and  its  glory 
greater  grew, 

What  he  vaguely  guessed  and  grieved  at  he  with 
cosmic  knowledge  Knew. 

And  he  saw  his  superstitions  like  the  fruits  of  False- 
hood fall — 

For  the  shining  Star  of  Demos  was  the  grandest  lure 
of  all  I 
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Yes,  it  lured  him  from  his  Lethe  out  across  the  sullen 

seas 
(OI  the  going  of  liis  galleys — how  they  bounded  to 

the  breeze!). 
Aye.    and    Onward!    ONWARD!    ONWARD!    was 

the  lesson  of  his  lore — 
Till  his  flaunting  flag  was  fluttered  on  the  furthest 

foreign  shore! 
There  were  later  loves  to  lure  him — and  to  lure  him 

past  recall — 
But  the  swinging  Star  of  Demos  was  the  noblest  of 

them  all! 

Aye,  he  saw  it,  and,  soul-strengthened,  O!  he  linked 

the  lands  with  steel, 
And  he  trove  the  teeming  treasures  with  his  windlass 

and  his  wheel. 
What    tho'    his    troths    were    threatened    with    the 

dangers  of  the  deep — 
The  griefs  of  seas  uncharted,   and  the  great  green 

rollers*  sweep? 
For  around  him,  and  within  him,   O!  he  heard  the 

clarions  call — 
And  the  Message  of  His  Manhood  was  the  loudest 

of  them  all! 

He  has  peeped  beyond   the  Future;  he  has  peered 

behind   the  Past; 
He    has    probed    the    world-old    Riddle    from    the 

First  unto  the  Last; 
He    has    glimpsed    behind    the    Curtain;    and    the 

clanging  of  the  spheres, 
With  the  secrets  of  the  sages,  is  as  music  in  his  ears. 
He  is  Christ,  and  he  is  Cromwell,  he  is  Peter,  he  is 

Paul— 
And  the  shining  Star  of  Demos  ever  leads  him  on 

thro'  all. 
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Aye,   and  by  that  pride  of  purpose  he  shall  never 

rest  at  ease 
While  the  blood  is  in  his  body — while  the  salt  is  in 

the  seas! 
He  shall  hear  Ambition  urge  him;  he  shall  ruthlessly 

respond 
While  his  beacon  blazes  brightly  in  the  Uttermost 

Beyond; 
He  shall  win  the  world  for  Labor,  tho'  each  upward 

step  be  small — 
For  his  shining  Star  of  Demos  is  the  brightest  stat 

of  all! 


THE   END. 
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